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The Edztor’s Notebook 


REINTERPRETATION of the past furnishes a 
lively topic for scholarly controversy in each 
succeeding generation. In an intellectual cen- 
tury dominated by such concepts as relativity 
and pragmatism, few will be found to maintain 
that history is an absolute; any historian, of 
whatever period, who sets out to do more than 
merely pile up facts and dates will bring to 
bear on his task tools of analysis and evalua- 
tion which are subjective in nature. The his- 
torian’s mind, conditioned by his own train- 
ing, his own prejudices and preconceptions, 
and especially by the climate of opinion in 
which he does his work, will filter his findings 
toward a residue that cannot in justice be 
termed entirely “objective’—no matter how 
stoutly he may claim for himself an attitude 
of “scientific detachment.” 

Thus it may logically be said that every his- 
torian, in everything he produces, is in fact 
“rewriting” history. But immediately here a 
vast difference comes into view—a tremendous 
gap between those who rewrite purposely to 
distort and deceive, and those who rewrite to 
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bring out new truths. The latter are the re- 
putable and honest scholars who are moved to 
attempt new syntheses of historical informa- 
tion, whether about the Egypt of the Pharaohs 
or about the United States presidential election 
of 1952, by their belief that the ‘full story” 
has not been told adequately, or perhaps cor- 
rectly, before; they may be able to cite newly 
discovered documents or other legitimate evi- 
dence to support their own contributions, or 
they may be able to point out tangible errors 
in earlier interpretations of available facts. 
What of those historians who practice to 
deceive? Their intentions and operations are 
dramatized most effectively in George Orwell’s 
blueprint for the totalitarian state, 1984, with 
its “Ministry of Truth” devoted to retouching 
old records, faking documents, and otherwise 
re-creating history at its source. Orwell’s book 
is classed as a novel, a fantasy of the future: 
but how far from fictional it really is! Two 
years ago SWR published a frightening study 
of “The Pattern of Soviet Control” by a man 
who had personally experienced the full force 
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of Russian terror tactics before his escape to 
this country—a study which, by the way, was 
included recently on a master list of recom- 
mended “anti-Communist and pro-American” 
reading material compiled and published by 
the chairman of the committee on un-Ameri- 
can activities of the American Legion’s Texas 
department. The pseudonymous author of 
“The Pattern of Soviet Control,” Ferrugo 
Cortina, called attention to the most “deeply 
penetrating” technique of control used by the 
Soviets, total re-education or total recondition- 
ing, which 


consists in so manipulating the evidence—by 
suppressing whatever is unwanted, by faking, 
transforming, reshaping whatever can be used 
—that every deduction the individual may 
make will only lead him toward the results 
desired, that every new impression will only 
fortify these beliefs more and more. ... Only 
through the distorting mirror of their fabrica- 
tions, through faked news and deceptive infor- 
mation, misrepresentations and downright for- 
geries do they allow their people to know 
anything about [the outside world]. 

Similarly the past is walled in, remade, as 
they see fit. Books are burned and libraries re- 
stocked, evidence is suppressed and new evi- 
dence fabricated; for teaching, for reading, for 
mere living everything is reshaped; even folk- 
lore and bedtime stories are not forgotten. A 
gigantic restatement of the past takes place, a 
remaking of history in reverse—something no 
ruler could have attempted before. One can 
see this, to a smaller extent, in the political 
museums of Moscow, where, proved before 
one’s eyes through evidence apparently con- 
temporary and irrefutable, there are things 
which never happened or never happened in 
such a way. 


A recent concrete example of this Red tactic 
was in all the papers: every copy of three Rus- 
sian historical texts was called in because these 
books—Great Soviet Encyclopedia, History of 
the October Revolution, and Story of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union—contained 
lavish praise of Lavrenti Beria, executed for 
high treason. The new editions of these works, 
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quotes: “It takes no great talent to spread 
suspicion, fear and hate. The tools are al- 
ways at hand, the audience is ready, and a 
halo of holy zeal is always easily adjusted to 
any ambitious writer’s brow. On the other 
hand, it is tough going to fight with two 
arms at once: with the negative arm calling 
for a militant defense against the deadly 
enemies of God and country, and the posi- 
tive arm, striving always to build up the full 
strength, spiritual and temporal, of the total 
man according to the image of his Creator.” 
—FATHER JOHN LAFARGE, S.J., in his re- 
cently published autobiography, The Man- 
ner Is Ordinary. 


“I am tired of name calling . . . our demo- 
cratic society is baffled. It has no apparatus 
to deal with the boor, the liar, the lout, and 
the anti-democrat in general.”—sENATOR J. 
W. FULBRIGHT (Dem., Ark.), speaking in 
the Senate, February 2, 1954. 


“Every good thing in the world stands on 
the razor-edge of danger.” — PRESIDENT 
HENRY M. WRISTON of Brown University, in 
SWR Autumn 1953 (quoting Thornton 
Wilder). 


one may be sure, will either ignore Beria or 
describe him as the scum of the scum. 

This whole problem of the rewriting of his- 
tory was encompassed succinctly and pro- 
foundly by Umphrey Lee a few years ago in 
an essay entitled “History and the Intellectual 
Climate.” Besides the communist myth of 
“economic determinism” as a cardinal twen- 
tieth-century distortion of history, there is the 
completely discredited myth of race, Dr. Lee 
points out—the “idea of the conquering Teu- 
ton” which is important, despite its implausi- 
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bility, because it has affected many millions of 
people since the Nazis “deliberately set about 
to construct a new world history around the 
supposed principle that the one, unchangeable, 
undeniable fact of society is race.” 
Specifically in the field of American his- 
tory, the Saturday Review the other week 
(February 6, 1954) published an interesting 
hassle between Allan Nevins, who is in favor 
of a reassessment of the past half-century in 
the United States, and Matthew Josephson, 
who fears that Professor Nevins’ main inten- 
tion is the rehabilitation of those industrial 
giants he himself still prefers to term “robber 
barons.” Moving from the economic area to 
the political arena, one finds a whole school of 
rewriters who might be termed “revisionists.” 
These historians specialize in charting the 
“road to war” with the large implication that 
we didn’t fall, we were pushed. There is invari- 
ably, of course, an accompanying unhappiness 
with the general conduct of the country’s af- 
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rary. —Manchester Guardian. 


“The book is a superior piece of literary 
criticism, and it is also the only full-length 


study of Malraux in English.— Vew Yorker. 
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“Young Family” (detail), terra 
cotta by Evaline Sellors of Fort Worth, 
was part of an exhibit of the work of 
southwestern sculptors at the Dallas 
Museum of Fine Arts in February and 
March, 1954. 


iairs both internal and external by the Roose- 
velt and Truman administrations. 

If one can eliminate emotional overtones 
from the recounting of history so recent and 
so controversial—a difficult task—one finds 
that those revisionists who are responsible and 
careful scholars are doing a needed job: as 
facts about the inner workings of those years 
are brought to light one way or another, in 
diaries or private papers of principal partici- 
pants in the events, the conclusion is inescapa- 
ble that the “official history” of the time was 
incomplete, and in some instances inaccurate. 
This is the finding of PAUL BOLLER, JR. of the 
Southern Methodist University history faculty 
in an essay-review of the new revisionist sym- 
posium, Perpetual War for Perpetual Peace 
(page xii). 

Revisionism is a two-way road, though. 
Take a single act which many editorialists con- 
sider of crucial importance in the history of 
the past quarter-century, the recognition of 
Russia by the United States in 1933. Some- 
thing called “the liberal mind” has generally 
been held responsible for this diplomatic ma- 
neuver—so generally that many “‘so-called”’ or 
“self-styled” liberals themselves believe it, 
though they may not consider the act itself 
a guilty one. But now, working as a prodder 
of short memories, Professor Boller comes for- 
ward with proof that the principal plumpers 
for recognition of the Reds were Wall Street, 
big business, and the conservative press. O the 
times! 

Another aspect of our foreign relations, a 
very important contemporary one, is examined 
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by JOHN Ss. COLEMAN, president of the Bur- 
roughs Corporation of Detroit and head of the 
Detroit Chamber of Commerce, in “America’s 
Vital Stake in International Trade.” Adapted 
from a talk delivered at Southern Methodist 
University recently as the first of the John E. 
Owens Memorial Lectures, Mr. Coleman’s 
essay is to be published shortly in book form. 
Economic, too, are the implications of the two 
essays on land in Texas by seYMouR V. CON- 
NOR of Austin, who is state archivist, and 
T. J. CAULEY, a native Texan now in the divi- 
sion of economic research at Indiana Univer- 
sity. Mr. Connor’s essay, in a more technical 
form, was initially a paper delivered before the 
Texas State Historical Association. Also orig- 
inally a paper—for the Texas Folklore Society 
—but drastically revised for publication is 
“On the Nature of Myth” by Mopy c. Boat- 
RIGHT of the University of Texas English fac- 
ulty, SWR contributing editor and secretary 
of the Texas Folklore Society. 

“Sky, Sun, and Water: The Southwest of 
Frederick Webb Hodge” had its genesis as an 
address delivered at a banquet of the Zamorano 
Club in Los Angeles in honor of Dr. Hodge’s 
eighty-ninth birthday, October 28, 1953. 
Librarian of the University of California at 
Los Angeles, LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL is this 
spring teaching at the School of Library Serv- 
ice, Columbia. J. FRED RIPPY, who memorial- 
izes a friend of Dr. Hodge, the late Herbert 
E. Bolton, is on the University of Chicago his- 
tory faculty. 

Fiction: “In Thine Own Blood” will form 
part of a novel titled “Walking on Borrowed 
Land” to be published later this year by Bobbs- 
Merrill; “Somebody Touched Me,” a 1950 
SWR story by WILLIAM A. OWENS—native 
Texan now on the Columbia faculty, author 
of Texas Folk Songs and Slave Mutiny—also 
is in the novel. JOHN MADISON of Dallas, a 
former professional wrestler, wrote “First- 
Class Heel” in the SMU creative writing class 
of George Bond. 
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for Young People— 


LARRY LEADS OFF 
By Curtis Bishop 
In this sequel to Larry of Little League, 
Larry and Manager Tracy solve the prob- 
lems arising when shy Tommy Millican 
makes the team. Another exciting story 
for young fans. Ages 9-12. $2.00 
WIKI OF WALPI 

By Theresa Kalab Smith 
Full color illustrates this unusual story 
of how Wiki becomes the Little Big Med- 
icine Man of his people. An enchanting 
book for young readers. Ages 6-9. $1.50 

THE AMAZING LAND OF WEW 
By John G. Kaufer 
Joen discovers a cave on his Texas 
ranch that leads into a world of enchant- 
ment and fantastic intrigue. His adven- 
tures in the Land of Wew will delight 
children of many ages. Ages 9-12. $2.50 


STOUT RIDER 
By Curtis and Grace Bishop 
The incredible ride of a ten-year-old 
boy to perform a single heroic task sets 


an exciting pace for this story of the early 
West. Ages 9-12. $2.00 
JUAN OF PARICUTIN 

By Marion Whitney 

The eruption of a great volcano opens 

a new way of life for a small Mexican 

boy. “A good blend of fact and fiction.” 
—V. Kirkus. Ages 9-12. $2.00 

TALES OF THE WESTERN WORLD 

By Suddeth and Morenus 

Fantasy, humor, and adventure are 

found in full measure in these stories 


chosen from the folklore treasury of the 
Western Hemisphere. Ages 12-15, $2.50 
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“Your Best Entertainment’ 


JOHN ROSENFIELD 


WE ARE NOT YET prepared to repudiate film- 
dom’s slogan of the last few years, “Motion 
Pictures Are Your Best Entertainment.” 
Whether the motion picture remains the film 
man’s best business is another matter. No firm 
figures have been given out on how much 
studio space is now devoted to television films. 
It must be considerable—and, since there is no 
widespread howling, the Hollywood plant over- 
head must be taking care of itself. 

The motion picture theater, which is nearer 
our homes, is something else again. The main 
streets of most cities are down to three and 
four first-run houses, where six and seven once 
were found. The mortality of the older neigh- 
borhood theaters has been terrific. Still, the 
situation is not as crape-hung as the reports 
would indicate. Many of these houses, built or 
converted from suburban store space in the 
1920's, were obsolete anyhow. Only wartime 
picture patronage prolonged their lives. 

Since 1946 thousands of fancier suburban 
theaters have been built with accommodations 
and seating capacities to take care of wider 
city districts. The zones were created more or 
less by federal court decrees in antitrust suits. 
To succeed, theaters in the suburban shopping 
districts were forced to produce twice and 
thrice the revenue possible in the older estab- 
lishments. 


While theaters were fewer, the actual num- 
ber of seats was greater. Then came the phe- 
nomenon of the drive-in, which was just get- 
ting started when the war stopped all new 
building. Since the war the drive-ins have 
mushroomed, as they fit into a modern econ- 
omy like a long-missed nut for the bolt. 

The drive-in is, in short, a combination of 
mass entertainment and baby-sitting. It has 
rapidly improved its projection and sound re- 
production. Today, already possessing wide 
screens and third-dimension, it is flirting with 
stereophonic sound. The whole family can be 
taken in the household automobile without 
especial titivation or other fuss. And if junior 
wants to yell, close your car window and let 
him yell. 

What’s more, the outdoor movie is not sea- 
sonal except in extreme weather. With the in- 
dividual car speakers come car heaters. In the 
summer there is even a car cooler. Granted 
that the drive-in is not the glamorous temple 
of amusement that the theater is, there are 
compensations and, especially, material sav- 
ings. 

Lump together attendance at the de luxe 
neighborhood theater and at the drive-in and 
you probably will find that more people than 
ever are patronizing motion pictures, televi- 
sion notwithstanding. 
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Actually these theaters are suffering from 
nothing so much as “shortage of product,” the 
trade term for not sufficient movies. For Holly- 
wood has curtailed its merchandise output by 
almost two-thirds. 

It has done this for a variety of reasons. One, 
of course, is public impatience with the for- 
mula movie which has made up the bulk of the 
entertainment. Another is the sky-high cost 
of picture-making, which has channeled the 
studios into fewer but more eventful activi- 
ties. A slight adjustment has been made here. 
A good picture can now run three and four 
weeks in theaters where the best prewar attrac- 
tion could last no longer than one week. 

Imported pictures—chiefly British and Ital- 
ian—have taken up some slack. By now the 
English “cinema” has established certain of its 
personalities on a parity with our domestic 
heroes and heroines. At this writing we would 


say that Alec Guinness, the suave English 


character-comedian, is almost the best-draw- 
ing actor on either side of the Atlantic. 

Motion pictures from Italy are plentiful and 
will be more so. Whether by design or accident, 
the Italian Film Export Corporation has ex- 
ploited Italian beauties to set a prevailing style 
all over the world. American film capital had 
much to do with the development at Cinecitta, 
the huge studio near Rome. American film 
companies had millions of dollars in Italian 
credit. One way of redeeming the blocked lire 
was to team with the Italians, produce big 
pictures (like Quo Vadis) with international 
casts, spend the costs in Italy, and convert into 
dollars by American exhibition. 

Italy, which appears to be economically if 
not politically stable, has been a profitable 
market for Hollywood pictures. But the 
United States must import at least one Italian 
picture for every three American pictures re- 


leased in the land of sunshine. Fortunately 
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A Man You Ought 40 Know 


The friendly Southland Representative can show you 
the way to future family security. He can offer you a 
plan that guarantees a college education for your chil- 
dren ... income for your family in case of your death 
...0r income for your retirement and independence 
in your later years. 


Hear what he has to say. Someday, both you and your 
family will be glad you spent those few minutes with 
the Southland Representative. 
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many of these turn out to be good pictures, 
easily the best from a foreign-language coun- 
try. 

A reason for this is that Cinecitta has 
brought the process of sound-dubbing to the 
highest state of perfection known to the 
cinema art. If Italy found a photogenic beauty, 
it never bothered to teach her voice control or 
dramatic articulation. It merely matched her 
beauty with the unseen but consonant arts of 
an experienced actress. Then, by the neatest 
looping ever tried in a locked and sealed studio, 
sound and sight were synchronized to the sat- 
isfaction of the casual spectator. 

One never has really known who did the 
talking and who the visible acting in an Italian 
picture. Sometimes a polylingual performer 
did it all himself or herself. Just as often, 
though, several talents created the desired 
screen personality. Italian mimes can mouth 
their speeches in pidgin English. The sound 
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track can then be made by the best English- 
speaking actors on tap. Of late some of this 
dubbing is being done in New York, where the 
accents can have an American tang. 

The motion picture, therefore, has grown 
more cosmopolitan. The Hollywood cooky 
cutter is no longer in use. Even our own pic- 
tures are ranging the world for personalities, 
techniques, and inspiration. Each picture, 


though, is a special project, almost like a stage 


play, requiring special handling. Even the 
prices fluctuate by the attraction. Plainly, the 
motion picture is no longer as we knew it from 
1926 to 1950. 

Suddenly appearing in most American cities 
was the art and foreign film theater. Like most 
good things in the motion picture, this, too, 
was an accident. Exhibitors with old-fash- 
ioned small suburban theaters on their hands 
either had to try something different or let the 
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THE CASE FOR REVISIONISM 
Perpetual War for Perpetual Peace 


EDITED BY HARRY ELMER BARNES 
Caxton Printers, Caldwell, Idaho $6.00 


HARRY ELMER BARNES, that lonely, out- 
spoken, iconoclastic maverick among present- 
day American historians, has surely been right 
about one thing: this collection of “revision- 
ist” essays regarding American entry into 
World War II which he assembled for publi- 
cation last September has received in the daily 
and periodical press of the couriry just about 
the complete silent treatment which he pre- 
dicted for it. To date, I have seen only two 
notices of the book: the Christian Century's 
(favorable) and the Nation’s (critical, but 
not apoplectic). Whether this constitutes a 
“historical blackout,” imposed by the “court 
historians” and our “Ministry of Truth,” as he 
charges, is, of course, another question which 
the interested citizen can only decide for him- 
self after a careful perusal of the contents of 
the ten essays that make up the present book. 
This much, certainly, is beyond question: 
since 1945 there has been nothing like the in- 
terest in war revisionism among scholars and 
liberal journalists that there was in the years 
following World War I when the American 
Historical Review, the Nation, and the New 
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Republic printed article after article by lead- 
ing revisionist historians, including Barnes, 
shattering the official thesis of why America 
went to war in 1917. It is quite true that, with 
the notable exception of the Yale Press, none 
of the leading publishing houses has been will- 
ing to handle material of this kind since World 
War IL. Yet to call this a “historical blackout” 
is surely to overstate the situation. This writer 
has read every revisionist book as soon as it 
rolled off the press, beginning with George 
Morgenstern’s Pearl Harbor in 1947; has 
always found advance announcements of such 
publications, including the present volume, in 
the New York Times book section; and has 
never encountered difficulties in procuring 
copies either in book stores or in public and 
university libraries in various parts of the 
country. Furthermore—and this is especially 
significant—many of the leading ideas and 
principles of the revisionists have in the past 
few years gradually found their way into the 
writings of such staunch pre-World War II 
interventionists as Frederick Schuman, George 
Kennan, Hans J. Morgenthau, and Thomas A. 
Bailey. Professor Barnes is surely exaggerating 
when he contends that suppression of free 
inquiry by independent scholars into the 
nature of American foreign policy has gone so 
far in this country as to indicate that we have 
already reached the state of affairs described in 
Orwell’s 1984. But Barnes has never been 
particularly noted for understatement. After 
more than three decades of storming the cita- 
dels of Historical Orthodoxy, he has developed 
a style that combines the vehemence of ex- 
pression of H. L. Mencken and the heavy sar- 
casm of Thorstein Veblen with the crusading 
fervor of Eugene V. Debs; and it is one of his 
chief charms for this reader. Barnes may be 
wrongheaded (and I think he is on many 
points), and a historian like Allan Nevins 
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closer to the “truth” about American foreign 
policy; still, I cannot quite believe that the 
“truth” is quite so obvious, dull, and plati- 
tudinous as the simplicisms of Nevins make 


“There is no doubt... this is the most im- 
portant book on the American Revolution 
that has appeared for years..—The New 
England Quarterly. 


it out to be. 

But let’s not kid ourselves: to take Barnes 
seriously and to give revisionism a fair hearing, 
as I propose to do here, is virtually to place one- 
self beyond the pale of scholarly reputability 
and to lay oneself open to the charge of being 
a reactionary isolationist—or even a fascist— 
by the McCarthyites of the Left. But one 
simply can’t help that sort of thing. This writer 
has never conceived the function of the stu- 
dent of American history to be precisely 
identical with that of official spokesmen and 
apologists for governmental policy; and he has, 
in addition, always viewed the attempt to 
tailor one’s honest convictions (accompanied 
by due respect for the opinions of others) to 
fit the ever shifting canons of intellectual 
respectability—in Left, Right, or Centrist 
circles—to be rather stale, flat, and unprofit- 
able. More important: the editors of the 
sOUTHWEST Review—who, in accordance with 
their earnest devotion to the democratic princi- 
ple of free inquiry, discussion, and debate, 
have never shrunk from presenting “contro- 
versial” opinions with which they might not 
agree—have cheerfully consented to lifting the 
“blackout curtain” (if such there be) for this 
particular review. Let there then, please, be 
no talk of “historical blackout” in this par- 
ticular part of the academic world! 

First, a brief glance at the general contents 
of Perpetual War for Perpetual Peace. The first 
and last chapters, written by Dr. Barnes (and 
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American Revolution.” New York His- 
torical Society Quarterly. 
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therefore the most vigorously stated), deal 
with “Revisionism and the Historical Black- 
out” and set forth the central position of the 
revisionists with respect to American partici- 
pation in World War II. The bulk of the book 
is taken up with America’s “road to war” 
in Europe (Charles Tansill and Frederic 
Sanborn), a critique of our Far Eastern policy 
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(Tansill and William Neumann), an explora- 
tion of the responsibility for the Pearl Harbor 
catastrophe (George Morgenstern and Percy L. 
Greaves), a scathing indictment of American 
diplomacy from 1939 onward (William Henry 
Chamberlin) , and, finally, a call for a return 
to a foreign policy based upon “national 
interest” rather than “collective security” 
(George A. Lundberg). The point of the title 
of the book is, of course, that collective 
security—the duty of the United States to 
intervene whenever and wherever aggression 
occurs in the world—transforms every local 
war into a world-wide cataclysm (unless the 
collectors decide, as in the case of Korea, to 
abandon the original objective of “punishing 
the aggressor”) and leads eventually to eternal 
war, not eternal peace. 

A few points should be made clear—for they 
are likely to be misrepresented—before we ex- 
plore the main arguments of these writers. 
This is not a politically partisan book. Barnes 
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appears to be a New Dealer, possibly a Socialist, 
on domestic policy; in any case, he states that 
the policy of the Republican party has been, 
in his opinion, even more indefensible than that 
of the Democrats. Furthermore, none of the 
writers has a word to say in defense of nazism: 
one of the interesting aspects of these essays is, 
in fact, the insistence with which it is argued 
that Hitler could have been stopped by Eng- 
land, France, Czechoslovakia, and Russia in 
1938, had not Franklin Roosevelt intervened 
and urged a policy of appeasement. The 
writers, obviously, wanted Hitler stopped; not 
enough, however, to desire that the United 
States abandon what is today called “‘neutral- 
ism.”” None of the writers, finally, is or ever 
has been an apologist for the Soviet Union: 
Chamberlin, for example, has been one of the 
most vociferous anticommunists in this coun- 
try since the mid-thirties. Barnes is as “neutral- 
ist” and “anti-interventionist” today (isn’t 
this amazing?) with respect to Soviet Russia 
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as he was in the 1930’s with regard to Germany 
and Japan (I am not at all sure that all of 
his collaborators, particularly Chamberlin, 
actually view the Soviets with such equanim- 
ity); but he has never been a fellow-traveler at 
any time in his life. I well remember, as an 
undergraduate in the late thirties, reading an 
account in the New York Times of Dr. 
Barnes’s violent denunciation of an antiwar 
rally in which he was scheduled to participate, 
when he discovered that it was being manipu- 
lated by Stalinists and was not therefore genu- 
inely antiwar. I also remember a radio debate a 
few weeks before Pearl Harbor in which Barnes 
urged (as did the then Senator Harry Truman) 
letting Hitler and Stalin fight it out by them- 
selves, and warned that if the United States 
intervened to throw its weight on the Soviet 
side the end result would be the extension of 
Soviet hegemony in both Europe and the Far 
East. It is also worth recalling that in June, 
1941, a few days after Hitler double-crossed 
Stalin and invaded Russia, Dr. Barnes argued 
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insistently to a student-faculty gathering in 
Berkeley, California, at which this writer was 
present, that Russia was strong enough to 
withstand the Nazi onslaught—this at a time 
when most of our military analysts were pre- 
dicting the speedy collapse of the Russian 
front. No, we can’t brush Barnes aside as an 
embittered obstructionist; the man actually 
seems to know something. Really, the only 
generalization that we can safely make about 
his views is that he is almost fanatical in his 
hatred of war. He claims not to be a pacifist, 
and conceivably there is some kind of American 
war that he might support; but I can’t imagine 
what it would be. (He is even “revisionist” 


about 


claims the English were not devils and 


the American Revolutionary War; 


George III not a monster—surely enough to 
give our Daughters of the Revolution pause! ) 
A résumé of the views of the revisionists, 
accompanied by my own comments (we might 
continued on page 176 
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ON THE TENTH OF OCTOBER, 1933, seven 
months after assuming office, President 
Franklin Roosevelt sent off a note to 
Mikhail Kalinin, President of the All- 
Union Central Executive Committee of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
calling attention to “the desirability of 
an effort to end the present abnormal re- 
lations between 125,000,000 people in 
the United States and the 160,000,000 
people of Russia.” Adding that it was re- 
grettable that the two countries “should 
now be without a practical method of 
communicating with each other,” Roose- 
velt invited Kalinin to send a representa- 
tive to Washington to discuss outstanding 
questions at issue between the two na- 
tions. A few days later, the Soviet Presi- 
dent accepted Roosevelt’s invitation and 
designated Maxim Litvinov, People’s 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs, as emis- 
sary to the United States. Early the fol- 
lowing month, Commissar Litvinov ar- 
rived in New York, proceeded to Wash- 
ington where he was greeted at Union 
Station by Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull, and immediately paid a ceremonial 
visit to Franklin Roosevelt. 

Negotiations to remove what Litvinov 
called “that artificial barrier which has 
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The “Great Conspiracy” of 1933 
A Study in Short Memories | 


for sixteen years prevented normal inter- 
course between the peoples of our two 
countries” proceeded swiftly. There were 
a few days of conferences at the White 
House and at the State Department, inter- 
spersed with luncheons and dinners hon- 
oring Litvinov. Then, late in the night of 
November 16, the President and the Com- 
missar, with State and Treasury Depart- 
ment officials present, brought their dis- 
cussions to a close and exchanged five 
sets of diplomatic notes. The next day, 
Roosevelt announced to nearly two hun- 
dred correspondents who “‘pack-jammed” 
his White House office that at “ten min- 
utes before midnight” on November 16, 
1933, the United States Government had 
finally resumed diplomatic relations with 
the Soviet Union after a lapse of sixteen 
years. 

In this fashion, according to a theory 
now being sedulously advanced in certain 
quarters in this country, was the Great 
Conspiracy consummated. From the day 
of recognition, it appears, we can trace all 
the present troubles of the United States 
and the woes of the world at large. More 
than any other single factor, so the new 
thesis now circulating runs, it was recog- 
nition of the Soviet Union in late 1933 
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that gave the steadily disintegrating Bol- 
shevik regime a new lease on life and 
started it off on its program of world- 
wide imperialist expansion. And who was 
responsible for this great act of betrayal? 
Why, Franklin Roosevelt and the New 
Deal crowd, of course. Roosevelt “took 
action virtually on his own, rejecting the 
counsel of elder statesmen who thought 
we should wait awhile before opening our 
doors to Soviet diplomats,” declared Bas- 
com N. Timmons, columnist for the Dal- 
las Times Herald, on November 17, 1953. 
“Russia was recognized solely because 
Franklin D. Roosevelt as President in- 
sisted upon it,” stated a Dallas Morning 


News editorial two days later. 

At the very least, according to present- 
day critics of Roosevelt’s action twenty 
years ago, the New Deal “brain trust” 
was “soft” toward communism, filled 
with ecstasy at the prospect of doing busi- 


ness with Soviet leaders; at the worst, 
Roosevelt and his associates were co-con- 
spirators with the Kremlin, prepared to 
go to any lengths to welcome a pariah 
among nations back into the respectable 
world community and to facilitate the 
dissemination of communist propaganda 
within the United States. No sensible, 
God-fearing, patriotic American, the 
theory goes, would have touched this in- 
ternational outlaw with a ten-foot pole 
in 1933. But here, as elsewhere, the Amer- 
ican people were helpless victims of New 
Deal machinations. And we have been 
paying a heavy price for this folly—or 
treachery—ever since. 

So far as I can discover, this new thesis 
regarding Soviet recognition was first put 
forward in the pages of the American 
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Mercury during the campaign year of 
1952. “The gravest charge against the 
Democratic party,” wrote Mercury editor 
William Bradford Huie in September, 
1952, “is that it allowed evil and naive 
men within it to convert it into a vehicle 
which aided the growth of Soviet Russia 
and the extension of Soviet power.” It is 
a “historic fact,” he observed, that it 
started on its iniquitous course “when it 
championed recognition of the Soviet 
Union” in 1933. 

A corollary to the Roosevelt-New-Deal- 
Recognition-Conspiracy thesis has been 
developed by William F. Buckley, Jr., a 
recent Yale alumnus whose God and Man 
at Yale raised a minor tempest at his alma 
mater in 1951. In an article for the March, 
1952, Mercury entitled “The Colossal 
Flunk,” the zealous young fact-finder 
produced another exposé: “How our pro- 
fessors have betrayed the American peo- 
ple.” The outstanding example of be- 
trayal by the American professoriate oc- 
curred, according to Buckley, on “that 
day in November, 1933, when the Presi- 
dent of the United States... clasped the 
hand of Maxim Litvinoff and extended 
full diplomatic recognition to the Soviet 
Union.” Buckley poses this searching 
question: 


Now whose responsibility was it to confront 
Franklin Roosevelt with the available and 
overwhelming evidence that this capricious act 
was nothing more than an invitation to the 
Comintern to set up in the United States hemi- 
spheric headquarters for a violent revolution- 
ary movement... ? 


The answer is self-evident: “The respon- 
sibility sat squarely on the shoulders of 
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the academic community.” Yet, Buckley 
continues sorrowfully, 


a survey of the literature of the day reveals 
hardly a dissenting wave length originating 
from the nation’s ivory towers. The reverse, in 
fact, was the case: the academic journals of the 
period treated compassionately and even en- 
couragingly American Recognition, which 
served immeasurably to fortify Stalin’s then 
faltering domestic position. ... [This was the] 
academic betrayal of 1933. 


WELL, as Al Smith used to say, let’s take 
a look at the record. Let’s attempt to do 
what presumably Bascom Timmons, the 
anonymous Dallas News editorial writer, 
William Bradford Huie, and William 
Buckley did before citing their various 
charges: examine the record. We might, 
in fact, begin by taking a look at Al 
Smith’s own record. True, he was a liberal 
of a sort, and thus suspect; but he was 
never actually a full-fledged New Dealer, 
and in 1940 he finally broke completely 
with Roosevelt. Furthermore, he re- 
mained a devout Roman Catholic 
throughout his life. He was never, so far 
as I know, accused of subversion or even 
of “creeping socialism.” Seven months be- 
fore Roosevelt’s overtures to Kalinin— 
a few days before Roosevelt’s inaugura- 
tion, to be exact—Smith appeared before 
the Senate Finance Committee and an- 
nounced flatly: “I believe that we ought 
to recognize Russia; I do not know any 
reason for not doing it.” The crowd that 
jammed the committee room, with “spec- 
tators standing two apiece on chairs,” lis- 
tened intently as the popular, cigar- 
smoking, brown-derbied New Yorker 
explained his views: 
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Somebody says they owe us $100,000,000. 
We kept troops in Russia for quite a while 
when we were not at war with them [a refer- 
ence to Allied intervention in North Russia 
and Siberia, 1918-20], and we did some dam- 
age to them. I think we could sit around the 
table and settle that matter very easily. 

There is no use in trading with them under 
cover. We are doing it. Through the Amtorg, 
or whatever you call it, the Russian Trading 
Company, our material and stuff is getting 
into Russia. 

We might just as well be represented there 
and let them be represented here at Washing- 
ton and let us do business with them in the 


open. 


Smith made it clear that he had no 
use for the Soviet form of government; 
but he insisted that Bolshevism repre- 
sented no real threat to the American 
system. 


I do not think myself they are making any 
headway with this Communism. If there would 
be any place where you would see some of it, 
you would see it in a city like New York, and 
it does not mean anything down there. New 
York is contented. The people are satisfied. 
They are suffering, but they are satisfied. 

Now and then down in Union Square there 
are a half a dozen crack-pots jump up on the 
platform and holler out at the people, but that 


has been going on down there since I was a 
boy. 


Most newspapers appeared to agree 
with Smith. It is “‘a stupid policy that has 
for all these years kept the Russian mar- 
ket closed to us,” commented the Brook- 
lyn Daily Eagle. The Norfolk Virginian- 
Pilot found it “a pleasure to see Al blow 
away the cobwebs.” Urging immediate 
recognition, the New York World-Tele- 
gram asserted that “Russia is the only place 
we can get a large foreign market quickly 
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for much of our surplus production—and 
a market which has the unusual distinc- 
tion in these times of never defaulting on 
its trade payments.” The Providence 
News-Tribune saw advantages from rec- 
ognition going far beyond benefits to 
American trade: 


... there is a good deal to be said for the point 
of view that closer connection between the 
people of Russia and the peoples of what are 
called the capitalistic countries would result 
in the Soviet system going under rather than 
otherwise. Wild blood is not tamed or taught 
to be man’s friend instead of his enemy by be- 
ing left to roam and rave through its native 
jungle. 


Surveying mewspaper response as a 
whole throughout the country, the Liter- 
ary Digest concluded that the “majority 
of editors” sided with Al. 


THERE IS NO QUESTION but that the gen- 


erally sympathetic reaction to Smith’s 
recommendations represented an almost 
complete transformation of American 
attitudes toward the Soviet Union from 
those prevailing in the years immediately 
following the Bolshevik Revolution. The 
American people, from President Wilson 
on down, had greeted with unanimous en- 
thusiasm the collapse of Czarist autocracy 
in March, 1917, and its replacement by a 
Provisional Government based upon con- 
stitutional democratic principles. But 
their optimism had given way first to be- 
wilderment and then to dismay when, the 
following November, the Bolsheviks un- 
der Lenin and Trotsky overthrew the 
Kerensky government and proclaimed a 
communistic dictatorship. As the Bolshe- 
viks proceeded, in rapid succession, to 
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sign a separate peace with Germany, re- 
pudiate all Russian debts, organize the 
Third Communist International, and con- 
solidate their power within Russia by 
“Red terror,” American opinion changed 
quickly to indignation and revulsion. 
Thus when the Bolsheviks attempted in 
June, 1918, and again in March, 1919, 
to establish formal diplomatic relations 
with the United States, there was general 
support in the country for President Wil- 
son’s stern refusal to have anything to do 
with them. In explaining why the United 
States “recoils” from recognition, Bain- 
bridge Colby, Wilson’s secretary of state, 
defined the official American attitude to- 
ward the Soviet regime in August, 1920: 


... the existing regime in Russia is based upon 
the negation of every principle of honor and 
good faith, and every usage and convention, 
underlying the whole structure of international 
law; the negation, in short, of every principle 
upon which it is possible to base harmonious 
and trustful relations, whether of nations or 
of individuals. 


Nonrecognition was about the only pol- 
icy to survive the Harding landslide in 
1920, and it became the fixed policy of 
the Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover ad- 
ministrations, despite repeated efforts by 
the Soviets to resume diplomatic relations 
with each new administration. 

It is important to note, however, that 
diplomatic nonrecognition did not mean 
economic nonrecognition during these 
years. In 1920 Washington lifted its ban 
on commercial relations with the Soviets, 
and American business firms began at 
once to enter into trade agreements with 
unofficial Soviet representatives in the 
United States. Many firms negotiated 
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contracts with Amtorg Trading Com- 
pany providing for adjustment of claims 
arising out of Soviet confiscations of 
American property during the revolu- 
tion. Others, like General Electric, Gen- 
eral Motors, Standard Oil, and Interna- 
tional Harvester, granted sizable com- 
mercial credits to the Soviets for rela- 
tively long terms, while the Chase Na- 
tional Bank and Equitable Trust Com- 
pany financed short-term loans for the 
purchase of American cotton. Even Ham- 
ilton Fish, who in the 1930’s, as Republi- 
can congressman from New York, was 
to be a leading antirecognitionist, took a 
trip to Russia and returned to tell the 
New York Kiwanis that Russia offered 
great business opportunities. As late as 
March, 1926, he was still interested 
enough to introduce a resolution in Con- 
gress urging President Coolidge to create 
a commission composed of representatives 


of 


the manufacturing, commercial, financial, agri- 
cultural, and exporting and importing inter- 
ests of the United States, together with Gov- 
ernment officials, which would . . . endeavor to 
reopen trade and commercial relations with 
the people of Russia with a view to the resump- 
tion of trade and commerce...and for the 
exchange of missions, pending the settlement 
of political relations between the two countries. 


Despite the absence of governmental 
encouragement, however, American-Rus- 
sian trade increased steadily during the 
1920’s, and by 1928 the United States 
was exporting three times as much to Rus- 
sia as it had in 1913. Then, in 1928-29, 
when Russia launched its first Five-Year 


Plan—a program for heavy industrial de- 
velopment and agricultural collectiviza- 
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tion dependent, to an important extent, 
on imports from abroad—there was a 
sharp rise in American exports to the 
Soviets. By 1930 the United States had 
become the chief exporter to the Soviet 
Union, and the Soviets had become the 
world’s largest purchaser of American 
agricultural and industrial equipment. 

Furthermore, during the late 1920’s 
American firms began sending engineers, 
technicians, and industrial experts to 
Russia to provide technical assistance on 
Soviet projects; and by 1930 some thirty 
firms, including DuPont, Ford, General 
Electric, RCA, and Sperry Gyroscope, 
were participating in such arrangements. 
Reversing the process, Henry Ford invited 
Russian engineers to come to America to 
study so that they might “perfect them- 
selves” in the techniques of mass produc- 
tion. Infuriated at the friendly relations 
developing between American business 
and the Soviets, Father Charles E. Cough- 
lin of Detroit accused Henry Ford, along 
with the Chase National Bank and J. P. 
Morgan (“which is not certainly an 
American institution”), of “subsidizing” 
Bolshevism, while Ralph M. Easley, chair- 
man of the American Civic Federation, 
began calling Standard Oil’s Ivy L. Lee 
“Comrade” and concluded angrily that 
the growing rapprochement between the 
two countries was a matter of “plain dol- 
lars and cents!” 

“Plain dollars and cents” undoubtedly 
played a major role in the gradual devel- 
opment of sentiment for recognition in 
the years before 1933. Ivy Lee re- 
marked that “the most significant fact 
about the present Russian regime was the 
personal honesty of the men in charge.” 
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Returning from a visit to Russia, James 
D. Mooney, vice-president of General 
Motors, declared that “the initiation of 
full diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Republics was necessary in the interest of 
the development of normal trade rela- 
tions.” A poll taken in May, 1932, of 
fifty firms dealing with Russia revealed 
that twenty-two favored immediate rec- 
ognition and that only four were defi- 
nitely opposed. Among those who spoke 
out in favor of recognition were the presi- 
dents of Sullivan Machinery Company of 
Chicago and C. O. Bartlett & Sons Com- 
pany of Cleveland, Edward A. Filene of 
William Filene’s Sons Company of Bos- 
ton, and the Commonwealth Club of San 
Francisco, a business organization, which 
passed a resolution favoring recognition. 
“What about Russia?” queried Business 
Week in June, 1932. “Washington has 
refused consistently to deal with the ques- 
tion. Business is more friendly.” The 
views of corporation lawyer Paul D. 
Cravath doubtless reflected those of an in- 
creasingly larger segment of the Ameri- 
can business and financial world during 
the late 1920’s and early 1930’s. Insisting 
that “recognition does not remotely in- 
volve approval of Soviet principle and 
methods,” Cravath declared: 


The obvious advantages of a policy of rec- 
ognition are those upon which the whole sys- 
tem of diplomatic relations between civilized 
nations is based. Our government would be 
in a position through its diplomatic representa- 
tives to protect life, liberty and property of 
Americans visiting, or sojourning, in Russia, 
of whom there are already several thousand 
annually, who are now dependent upon the 
good offices of the diplomatic representatives 
of other governments. Our government would 
be able by the usual diplomatic methods to en- 
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courage and protect American trade with Rus- 
sia. There is much force in the view that when 
.+.Our government ...encouraged American 
merchants and manufacturers to engage in 
trade with Russia, it owed our citizens the 
duty of protecting this trade by the usual dip- 
lomatic machinery. ... With an Ambassador 
at Moscow and consuls in the principal trad- 
ing centers of Russia, our government would 
be able to assemble reliable information for the 
guidance of our merchants, manufacturers and 
bankers... . 


As American business moved steadily 
in the direction of recognition during the 
early 1930’s, it was joined by a similar 
movement in the press and in politics. In 
the spring of 1932 Roy Howard, presi- 
dent of Scripps-Howard Newspaper Serv- 
ice, began a recognition campaign in his 
influential newspaper chain. “I think the 
menace of Bolshevism in the United 
States is about as great as the menace of 
sunstroke in Greenland or chilblains in 
the Sahara,” he told the vice-president 
of the Chase National Bank. Beginning in 
1930, Senator William E. Borah (Rep., 
Idaho), who had been a steadfast advo- 
cate of recognition throughout the 1920’s, 
was supported in his views by an increas- 
ing number of senatorial colleagues. Sena- 
tor Burton K. Wheeler (Dem., Mont.) 
declared that by “‘all the rules of interna- 
tional law and practice, they are entitled 
to recognition.” Democrats like Senators 
Barkley, Ladd, Pittman, and Robinson, 
and Republicans like Senators Cutting, 
Johnson, Brookhart, LaFollette, Norris, 
and Nye added their voices to the rising 
chorus. 

It is clear that by 1933 many of the 
arguments against recognition had lost 
much of their weight. World-wide depres- 
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sion had forced most Europeans nations 
to join Russia in defaulting on World 
War I debts to the United States, and 
the Russian debt began to seem far less 
important than formerly. In addition, the 
“dollars and cents” argument for recog- 
nition took on new meaning as the de- 
pression widened throughout the United 
States, and the prospect of recognition 
and increased trade began to appear more 
and more attractive as a means of helping 
to pull the economy out of the doldrums. 
Trade with Russia, explained Thomas 
Campbell, a Montana “mass production 
farmer,” is “one of the best ways to help 
terminate our industrial depression.” Fur- 
thermore, the rise of Hitler in Germany 
and the threat of Japanese expansion in 
the Orient added a compelling new argu- 
ment in favor of reconciliation with Rus- 
sia: it might serve as a stabilizing factor 
in the precarious international situation. 

Finally, fear of communist propaganda 
had gradually waned throughout the pe- 
riod. After Stalin broke with Trotsky in 
1926 and announced, “We have had 
enough of that idiotic slogan, “The World 
Revolution,’ ” it appeared to many Amer- 
icans that Russia had abandoned its pro- 
gram of world revolution and was settling 
down to the far less menacing job of 
“building socialism in one country.” 
Communism in America, it was noted, 
was still a negligible factor; and in any 
case, the fundamental bulwark against 
communism was not nonrecognition but 
a strong and viable American system. “I 
have no sympathy with communism,” 
said Gifford Pinchot, Republican gover- 
nor of Pennsylvania, “but I am not afraid 
of it nor of the recognition of Russia by 
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this country.” Senator Bronson Cutting 
(Rep., N.M.) even went so far as to 
welcome communist propaganda: “In the 
battle of propaganda on both sides, in a 
battle where the facts could be made 
available to both sides, I have no doubt of 
the final issue.” In January, 1933, the 
New York Times reported that of fifty- 
one senators polled, twenty-two favored 
recognition, twenty declined to commit 
themselves, and only nine recorded their 
opposition. “Time and events,” admitted 
the Times, long an opponent of recogni- 
tion, “have been wearing down the ob- 
stacles standing in the way of correct rela- 
tions between the United States and 
Soviet Russia.” 


IT CANNOT BE SAID, therefore, that Al 
Smith’s remarks before the Senate com- 
mittee in March, 1933, were in any way 
unusual; nor is it surprising that the 
“majority of editors” considered his rec- 
ommendations the plain common sense 
of the matter. Joined by business and 
financial circles, the editors continued to 
“side with Al” as the United States moved 
steadily in the direction of recognition in 
the months following his appearance be- 
fore the Senate. Early in July, Time re- 
ported that Litvinov, once accustomed to 
being snubbed by American secretaries of 
state, “now hobnobs in friendly fashion” 
with Secretary Hull at the World Eco- 
nomic Conference then in session in Lon- 
don. Talk of recognition “grew serious,” 
according to the New York Times, when 
it became known that William C. Bullitt, 
executive officer of the United States dele- 
gation, had an hour’s talk with Litvinov 
and that Senator James Couzens (Rep., 
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Mich.) lunched with a second Soviet dele- 
gate, Valerie I. Mezhlank. Since this was 
not the first time that Bullitt had con- 
ferred with Litvinov at the London con- 
ference, it appeared that “serious explora- 
tory work” on the recognition problem 
was under way. 

Out of the friendly hobnobbing in 
London came a “thumping deal” between 
Litvinov and Assistant Secretary of State 
Raymond Moley by which, said Time, 
“the soft opening wedge” for recognition 
was to be “a great wad of cotton.” This 
deal was announced in Washington by 
Jesse Jones, chairman of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation: an RFC loan 
of $4,000,000 to the Soviet Union for 
the purchase of surplus cotton in the 
United States. This is “the first time since 
the World War,” noted the Literary Di- 
gest, “that the Government sanctions a 
business deal with Russia.” There was 
general agreement that the RFC loan con- 
stituted “informal recognition” of Russia. 
Within a few weeks, the RFC had re- 
ceived some forty requests for further 
loans to enable American manufacturers 
to sell to Russia on credit. With some 
amusement, the Nation, a liberal weekly 
which, along with the New Republic, had 
favored recognition since the early 1920’s, 
printed a cartoon in which an American 
businessman, confronted by a Russian 
with hat in hand, is saying to a woman rep- 
resenting the American press: “Be nice to 
him, dear.” 

Both the press and the business world 
were extremely nice to him. So, too, were 
the politicians. When, on October 20, the 
text of the Roosevelt-Kalinin exchange 
was released to the press, the New York 
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Times ran a story on the first page headed: 
“ROOSEVELT’S MOVE WINS WIDE BACKING. 
Most of the Senators and Representatives 
Commenting Favor the Step.” Among 
those expressing themselves as in favor 
of the move were Senators Elmer Thomas 
(Dem., Okla.), George McGill (Dem., 
Kan.), and Kenneth McKellar (Dem., 
Tenn.). Senator Robert Reynolds (Dem., 
N.C.) was joined by Senator James 
Couzens (Rep., Mich.) in calling for “im- 
mediate and full recognition.” Arriving 
from Europe, Senator William G. Mc- 
Adoo (Dem., Calif.) recalled that he had 
long favored recognition. His colleague 
Senator Hiram Johnson (Rep., Calif.) 
thought recognition would be “wise, sen- 
sible, and statesmanlike.” Speaker of the 
House Henry A. Rainey (Dem., Ill.) de- 
clared the recognition would open an 
“outlet for our surplus goods.” Senator 
Cutting brushed aside fears of Soviet 
propaganda by quoting Karl Radek: 
“Revolutions are not carried in suitcases. 
They cannot be imported; they grow.” 
Like the senators, American bankers 
and businessmen, according to the Times, 
were particularly interested in the devel- 
opment of trade relations that would fol- 
low recognition. Many of them felt that 
the “potentialities of trade with this eco- 
nomically youthful country were un- 
limited.” To reassure those who were still 
wavering on the recognition issue, officials 
of General Electric and RCA, both of 
which “have had large dealings with the 
Soviet,” announced that “at all times 
their relations with Soviet Russia have 
been eminently satisfactory.’ Reversing 
its previous stand, the American-Russian 
Chamber of Commerce, whose member- 
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ship included leading business and bank- 
ing houses, came out for recognition. The 
United States Board of Trade took similar 
action. 

The city of Seattle was especially ex- 
cited by the prospects: “SEATTLE SEES 
TRADE BOOM” was the front-page head- 
line in the New York Times. “Shipping 
men, port authorities and other business 
heads” forecast “the opening of a new 
trade era” for the city. The president of 
the Pacific National Bank and the Seattle 
Clearing House Association was quoted 
as saying that recognition might open the 
door for “large transactions” and that 
Seattle, the closest American port to 
Vladivostok, would see a “revival of ship- 
ping.” 

Newspaper editors sided as energeti- 
cally with Roosevelt in October as they 
had with Al Smith in March. “Sensible 
and sober men,” said the Baltimore Sun, 
will regard Roosevelt’s invitation to 
Kalinin “with undivided approval.” All 
over the country, such papers as the 
Hartford Courant, the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, the Kansas City Star, the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press, the Des Moines Tribune, 
the San Francisco Chronicle, and the Port- 
land Oregonian expressed similar senti- 
ments. The United States should “prop- 
erly be on friendly terms with Russia and 
aid in its industrial development,” said 
the Dallas News. “It should enable it also 
to retain its place as a Pacific power, thus 
checking to some extent Japanese ambi- 
tions in the Far East.” 

In Collier’s, Ray Tucker welcomed 
Roosevelt’s move as a return to sensible 
relations and an important stimulant to 
trade. Time saw in Kalinin’s swift re- 
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sponse to Roosevelt “two or three tri- 
umphs” for the President: 


1) Never before had the Soviets agreed to dis- 
cuss differences with a sovereign power before 
their own sovereignty was recognized. 2) Upon 
excited Europe and the Far East... the draw- 
ing together of Russia and the U.S. must have 
a quieting effect. 3) The quieting effect upon 
U.S.-domestic excitements was instant and 


undisputed. 


In the Literary Digest, Ernest K. Lindley 
asserted that nonrecognition was an 
“anomaly which has seemed grotesque to 
an increasing number of people.” “With 
the future of its own great domestic ex- 
periment at stake,” wrote Lindley, “the 
Soviet influence has been overwhelmingly 
on the side of peace.” William Phillips 
Simms, Scripps-Howard foreign editor, 
agreed with Lindley that time had vastly 
modified objections to recognition. “The 
real value of the meeting in Washington,” 
said Business Week, “will be the agree- 
ment of the two countries to carry on 
trade relations on a normal basis. If this 
be provided, business will do much for it- 
self in the development of trade with the 
Soviet Union.” 

The Washington Daily News summed 
up much of the prevailing opinion in a 
cartoon picturing Uncle Sam in bed, 
“Waking up aT Last,” as a telephone 
labeled “‘Russia” jingles merrily to the 
tune of “Trade opporTUNITIES.” And the 
Kansas City Star ridiculed fears of com- 
munist propaganda in a cartoon which 
showed Uncle Sam and Russia smiling at 
each other across a fence on which hangs 
a sign reading “QUARANTINE: Revolu- 
tionary Measles.” Russia is pointing to 
the sign; but Uncle Sam, holding a brief 
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case loaded with “Orders,” beams back: 
“I’ve already had it—in a mild form.” 
The caption: “HE SURELY WON’T CATCH 
IT Now.” 

There were, to be sure, a number of 
vigorous protests as Litvinov arrived in 
Washington and went into a huddle with 
Roosevelt and Hull. Senator David A. 
Reed (Rep., Pa.) was “awfully sorry” 
about it; the Washington Star favored 
recognition only if Russia promised not 
to carry on “subversive agitation” in the 
United States; the Los Angeles Times 
favored it only if Russia was willing to 
“behave in an internationally civilized 
manner.” A group calling itself the “Paul 
Reveres” telegraphed a protest to the 
White House; Edward A. Hayes, national 
commander of the American Legion, de- 
plored the negotiations—though Repre- 
sentative Wright Patman of Texas assured 
Roosevelt that not more than § per cent 
of the Legion membership would be an- 
tagonized by recognition—and the Amer- 
ican Alliance, headed by Major General 
Mark L. Hersey, Ely Culbertson, Bishop 
James E. Freeman, Martin Littleton, Na- 
than D. Perlman, Rabbi Abram Simon, 
Rev. Edmund A. Walsh, and Grover 
Whalen, announced a series of radio pro- 
grams to oppose recognition. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor sent Roosevelt a 
long document containing a “damning 
indictment” of recognition, reasserting 
the fixed policy of William Green, Mat- 
thew Woll, and other AF of L leaders to- 
ward the Soviet Union since 1917. 

But these were minor ripples compared 
to the tidal wave of opinion favoring 
Roosevelt’s action. Shortly before Litvi- 
nov’s arrival in Washington, the Ameri- 
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can Foundation published a long report 
urging recognition. Signers of the report 
included, among others, James D. Mooney, 
president of the General Motors Export 
Company; Thomas S. Gates, president of 
the University of Pennsylvania; Thomas 
W. Lamont of J. P. Morgan and Com- 
pany; George M. Houston, president of 
Baldwin Locomotive Works; Roscoe 
Pound, dean of the Harvard School of 
Law; General William N. Haskell of the 
National Guard of New York; J. H. 
Rand, Jr., president of Remington Rand 
Corporation; Thomas A. Morgan, presi- 
dent of Curtis Wright; Dr. Walter G. 
Alvarez of the Mayo Clinic; and Judge 
Curtis Bok of Philadelphia. At the same 
time, the foundation announced that in a 
poll it had taken of 1,139 dailies in the 
country, 63 per cent had voted for rec- 
ognition, 2.6 per cent favored it with 
qualifications, and only 26.9 per cent were 
opposed. A breakdown of the figures indi- 
cated that the greatest sentiment for rec- 
ognition was to be found in the South and 
in the large eastern states, with the great- 
est opposition appearing in New England. 
In an analysis of the political complexion 
of the newspapers, Editor and Publisher 
reported that the favorable vote did not 
reflect “party lines.” The position of the 
Dallas News may be taken as typical of 
the views of two-thirds of American 
newspapers at this time: 


President Roosevelt returns to the older 
theory of recognition that a Government is 
entitled to recognition if it is in full possession 
of the Government, if it is able to maintain 
order and protect life and property, and if its 
rule is acquiesced in by the people. Russia 
fulfills these conditions and all that now re- 
mains is to reach agreements respecting debts 
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and pledges against propaganda. These agree- 
ments can be made in principle and details 
worked out through appointed commissions. 
Some object to recognition on the ground 
that Russia’s system of government is com- 
munistic and in general antireligious. Interna- 
tionally, however, each State in theory has the 
right to determine its own form of government 
and sphere of activity. ... The general opinion 
in this country is that Russia and the United 
States should resume normal and diplomatic 
relations, since they have many common inter- 
ests, especially in the Far East, and can readily 
develop trade relations, mutually profitable. . . . 


To the Dallas News, Russia was “Just An- 
other Customer.” A News cartoon por- 
trayed a Russian woman waiting before 
the counter of a general store to make 
her purchases while Uncle Sam, the clerk, 
tells two protesting women (the AF of L 
and the DAR): “Listen! I ain’t goin’ to 
marry the gal!” 

While probably not everyone agreed 
with Stanley High that Litvinov was “the 
leading candidate for the current year’s 
Nobel Peace Award,” the Commissar met, 
in general, an extremely warm reception 
in this country. “The thing that has 
amazed me,” commented Oswald Garri- 
son Villard in the Nation, “is that there 
has been no terrific outburst of protest 
from the Daughters of the Revolution, 
the Sons of the Revolution, Ham Fish, 
or Ralph M. Easley. I thought they 
would be holding mass meetings at Car- 
negie Hall.” Somewhat disappointedly, he 
added: “But there hasn’t been a peep from 
them.” 


WHEN LITVINOV reached Washington, the 
Roosevelt administration was fully pre- 
pared to get down to brass tacks. The 
question of recognition had been given 
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thoughtful and serious consideration for 
many months. Letters favoring or disap- 
proving recognition had been accumulat- 
ing in the “right-hand drawer” of Secre- 
tary Hull’s desk from his very first day 
in office; in addition, he had been receiv- 
ing one delegation after another with 
views to express on the matter. From the 
very beginning, Hull had felt that “cer- 
tain conditions” had arisen which had not 
been “fully present under previous Ad- 
ministrations” and that the Russian ques- 
tion merited fresh consideration. As he 
told Molotov nine years later, after the 
United States had entered World War II, 


When I came to the State Department in 
1933, I recommended recognition of the Soviet 
Government on several important grounds. 
Probably the most important was the great . 
need and opportunity for co-operation between 
our two Governments during the years ahead 
for the purpose of promoting and preserving 
conditions of peace in the world. My further 
grounds were the traditional friendship be- 
tween the peoples of the two countries and the 
fact that it was contrary to the best interests 
of two great nations such as the Soviets and 
ourselves not to be on speaking terms diplomat- 
ically in view of the existing circumstances in 
the international field. 


At the London Economic Conference 
in June and July, Hull discussed the sub- 
ject “elaborately” with a number of for- 
eign ministers attending the meeting, and 
he also conferred with Litvinov, whom he 
found a “thoroughly capable diplomat 
and international statesman,” with an 
“agreeable personality.” Returning from 
London in August, Hull outlined in a 
memorandum to the President the prob- 
lems involved in recognition. In_ his 
Memoirs (1948) he tells us: 


In some respects we stood to gain more than 
Russia by a restoration of diplomatic relations. 
Without relations, the Russians were probably 
much better informed about conditions in 
America than we were about the situation in 
Russia. . .. Moreover, it was easier for the Rus- 
sians to do business in the United States with- 
out diplomatic protection than it was for 
Americans to do business in Russia. 


Four points, he told Roosevelt, would 
have to be settled before any agreement 
could be reached with the Russians: 
(1) the question of communist propa- 
ganda; (2) freedom of religion for 
United States citizens in Russia; (3) fair 
treatment of American citizens in Russia; 
and (4) settlement of the debts, both 
governmental and private, which were 
owed by Russia. 

Satisfactory settlement of all four 
points mentioned by Hull in his memo- 
randum was insisted upon by Roosevelt 
and his advisers before they would con- 
sent to grant formal recognition to the 
Soviet Union. According to William 
Bullitt, an “ardent proponent of recogni- 
tion” (Hull) and a prime mover in the 
events of October and November, Litvi- 
nov, “after refusing to sign such agree- 
ments so persistently that he was handed 
a schedule of steamship sailings and told 
to sign or go home, did sign them on Nov. 
16, 1933, and we established diplomatic 
relations with the Soviet Union.” With 
respect to propaganda, Litvinov promised 
that it would be the “fixed policy” of 
his government to “refrain” from inter- 
ference in American affairs. On the second 
point, Litvinov agreed that American citi- 
zens residing in Russia should be permit- 
ted “freedom of religious worship and 
exercise of ecclesiastical functions.” In 
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addition, Roosevelt prevailed upon Litvi- 
nov to accept a long series of guarantees 
respecting the rights of Americans in 
Russia. The question of debts (and Rus- 
sian counterclaims for damages done 
by American troops in northern Rus- 
sia during the period of Allied interven- 
tion, 1918-20) was left to future negotia- 
tions. As a “goodwill gesture,” Litvinov 
waived claims for damages done by 
American forces in Siberia during and 
after World War I. 

Upon conclusion of the agreement, 
Roosevelt named William C. Bullitt, who 
had been working tirelessly for recogni- 
tion since 1919 and who, as special assis- 
tant to Hull, had played a prominent 
part in the negotiations, as first ambas- 
sador to the Soviet Union. “After 14 
years his point was made” was the cap- 
tion under Time’s picture of the new 
ambassador. 


THE IMMEDIATE REACTIONS to the recog- 
nition settlement were just about what we 
might expect. Moscow, not surprisingly, 
hailed it as Ochen horosho! (Very fine!), 
although Pravda could not resist a dig at 
William Green—‘“that yellow trade union 
bureaucrat”—for his bitter-end opposi- 
tion. In Episcopal Church House, Phila- 
delphia, Archdeacon the Rev. James P. 
Bullitt, uncle of the new ambassador, 
flared: “The United States has disgraced 
itself by establishing relations with a 
country which is beyond the pale—a 
pariah among nations!” Congressman 
Hamilton Fish denounced the “brain 
trust,” and William Green reaffirmed 
AF of L hostility to the Soviet regime. 
Most of the oppositionists, however, ac- 
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cepted the decision with resignation and 
hoped for the best. Edward Hayes of the 
American Legion received Roosevelt’s 
announcement “with the spirit of the 
soldier”; the State Journal of Lincoln, 
Nebraska, conceded that it “will be ac- 
ceptable to a great majority”; and the 
Los Angeles Times expressed hope that it 
would “work out for the best interests of 
both countries.” 

In general, the American press greeted 
recognition with quiet satisfaction. Time 
reported that virtually all newspapers ap- 
proved the agreement, or at least did not 
actively oppose it. Even such a formerly 
antirecognitionist paper as the New York 
Herald Tribune could “express nothing 
but approval.” A Dallas News cartoon 
captioned “Tea for Two” showed Uncle 
Sam and Uncle Joe enjoying a spot of 
tea together from a teapot filled with 
“Friendship and Trade.” Roosevelt, ob- 
served the News, 


saw the absurdity of a continued refusal to 
recognize a great Nation with a stable Gov- 
ernment. ... Without question, the Nation as 
a whole will give sanction to this decision. 
Russia has a people of 160,000,000, occupying 
a large fraction of this earth’s surface. In its 
civilization, it is Western, not Oriental, and it 
is certain to become within the next twenty- 
five years one of the greatest in the family of 
nations. .. . 

After all, Sovietism is an experiment in a 
sort of democracy.... There will be the ex- 
change of ideas and of political and cultural 
experiences, as a result of which each, it is to 
be hoped, may gain knowledge and wisdom 
from the other. The two peoples should be fast 
friends in the future as they were in the past. 


On the front page, the News an- 
nounced on November 18: “RECOGNI- 
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TION AID TO SALE OF TEXAS COTTON IN 
russIA. Millions of Bales Now Expected 
to be Sold to Soviet Consumers.” Accord- 
ing to the News, the reluctance of Ameri- 
cans to do business with the Soviets 
owing to absence of diplomatic relations 


is now removed by the character of good stand- 
ing which President Roosevelt’s official an- 
nouncement implies. For several months Jesse 
H. Jones, chairman of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, has been maneuvering to 
make it possible for large shipments of raw 
and manufactured products into this reservoir 
of trade.... Russia has always taken large 
amounts of Texas cotton which appeared to 
best serve its mill purposes. For instance in 
1929 the Soviet bought nearly $25,000,000 
worth of Texas cotton, and in the remainder 
of the South, the expenditure was only $6,000,- 
000. During the last nine years Texas cotton 
to the value of about $150,000,000 has been 
purchased by that Government. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s recognition of the Soviet, 
according to the prevailing Washington 
opinion, will be one of the most important ac- 
complishments of his administration when the 
history is written. The step will have the ap- 
proval of the business world. ... 


On the nineteenth, the News reported 
that Dallas expected ‘“‘a marked business 
and industrial improvement” as a “direct 
result” of recognition. C. J. Crampton, 
executive secretary of the Dallas Chamber 
of Commerce, was quoted as saying it 
“will certainly help our business.” Others, 
like Sherwood H. Avery, secretary of the 
North Texas Foreign Trade Club, “were 
of the same opinion.” 

The enthusiasm of Dallas for the eco- 
nomic benefits of recognition was dupli- 
cated in other parts of the country. 
Francis T. Cole, executive vice-president 
of the American Manufacturers Export 
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Association, made public a survey con- 
ducted among four hundred manufac- 
turers analyzing the promising opportuni- 
ties for business expected to follow from 
recognition and increased trade. C. W. 
Linscheid, president of the Export Man- 
agers’ Club of New York, referred to 
recognition as “‘a distinct step forward.” 
Similar statements were made by Samuel 
M. Vauclain, chairman of the board of 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, and Alfred 
P. Sloan, Jr., president of General Motors. 
A news story in the New York Times 
stated that Michigan was “likely to reap 
a financial harvest because of the expected 
demand for products, especially automo- 
biles,” and reported that George Feehan, 
of the Detroit Chamber of Commerce, had 
forecast a boom for American trade. 

In Congress, the reaction was similarly 
favorable. Senator Borah, “dean of the 
* was so pleased that he 
telegraphed congratulations from Boise, 
Idaho, to both Roosevelt and Litvinov. 
Typical of lawmakers who foresaw ex- 


recognitionists,” 


cellent results in terms of foreign trade 
and world peace were Democratic Sen- 
ators Reynolds, Black, Thomas (both 
Elbert D. and Elmer), and Robinson, and 
Republican Senators Nye and Capper. 
Speaker of the House Rainey called recog- 
nition the “greatest thing in the world 
that has happened to bring about world 
peace.” 

Busily rounding up opinion in leftist 
circles, the New York Times reported that 


Norman Thomas’ Socialist party approved 


of Roosevelt’s action; in the opinion of the 
Socialists, the Comintern had been out- 
lawed by Litvinov’s pledge and the Com- 
munist party dealt a “death blow.” The 
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Times ran into some difficulty, however, 
when it attempted to get a statement from 
leaders of the American Communist 
party. Recognition left the comrades 
“officially mute last night.” At the offices 
of the Daily Worker, reporters were told 
that Earl Browder was “out of town, we 
don’t know where, but may be back to- 
morrow.” William Z. Foster was also out 
of town, and nobody knew where he was. 
Robert Minor was “‘at a beach in Virginia, 
but what beach was not known.” Sam 
Don, editor of the Worker, told reporters 
there would be no editorial on the subject 
that day and declined to comment further. 
Since at this time Roosevelt was, in the 
opinion of American Stalinists, “the most 
effective agent Wall Street has had in sev- 
eral years,” his cabinet “the new Wall 
Street hunger and war cabinet,” and the 
NRA an “Industrial Slavery Act,” the 
forerunner of “American fascism,” the 
temporary bewilderment of CP, USA, 
over the new development is perhaps 
understandable. On this occasion, as on 
many others, the Kremlin had apparently 
not bothered to tip the American party 
off in advance, and the usually garrulous 
comrades were forced into one of their 
brief periods of silence pending official 
adjustment to the new line. 


IT Is PART of history, of course, that the 
high hopes that Americans entertained 
generally during 1933 for the future of 
American-Soviet relations failed of reali- 
zation. Disillusionment began almost im- 
mediately in the months following recog- 
nition, and by the middle of 1935 had 
become quite widespread within adminis- 
tration circles as well as outside. In subse- 
quent negotiations, the Soviets failed to 
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agree on debt payments, and as a result 
the Roosevelt administration refused to 
extend credits through the Export-Im- 
port Bank (established in 1934 for that 
specific purpose) for Soviet purchases in 
this country. Though an increase in 
American-Soviet trade did develop after 
1933, there was nothing like the trade 
boom anticipated by American business 
interests. Nor did Soviet leaders show 
any disposition to honor the pledge that 
Litvinov had made to refrain from inter- 
ference in American internal affairs. 

In the clear light of hindsight, this dis- 
illusionment may appear to have been 
inevitable. But it is impossible to escape 
the conclusion that Roosevelt’s action on 
November 16, 1933, was heartily endorsed 
by the American people as a whole. The 
sound and fury that arise periodically 
in this country upon occasions of ma- 
jor foreign policy decisions—entry into 
World War II, the recall of General 
MacArthur from the Far East, the ques- 
tion of recognizing Red China—seem to 
have been notably absent while the ques- 
tion of Soviet recognition was being 
decided. 

The contention that Roosevelt “took 
action virtually on his own” is simply un- 
true. If Roosevelt had decided on recogni- 
tion by September, 1933, as Bullitt re- 
ports, he had been preceded in his decision 
by influential spokesmen in the American 
press, business, financial, and_ political 
circles. If we are to talk of betrayals 
twenty years ago, then we shall be forced 
to place Business Betrayal and Newspaper 
Betrayal at the top of the list. The lure of 
trade seems to have been the primary 
motivation for prorecognition sentiment 
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in this country in the early 1930's; but 
the threat posed by Nazi Germany and 
imperialist Japan appears to have figured 
most prominently in the calculations of 
Roosevelt and his associates. By the early 
fall of 1933, according to Bullitt, 


both the President and I were convinced that 
Hitler would eventually make war unless Eng- 
land, France, and the Soviet Union should 
stand together against Nazi aggression. It 
seemed in our national interest to prevent the 
outbreak of a Hitler war and, therefore, to 
resume relations somewhat skeptically, with 
the Soviet Union....The primary objective 
was to prevent the launching of another world 
war by Hitler. 


It seemed nonsense, says Bullitt, for the 
United States to continue to snub Rus- 
sia when “there seemed to be a faint pos- 
sibility that we might obtain the co-opera- 
tion of the Soviet government for the 
preservation of peace in both Europe and 
Asia.” It is difficult to see anything sin- 
ister in that; given the circumstances of 
1933, it seemed, as isolationist Senator 
Hiram Johnson put it, “wise, sensible, 
and statesmanlike.” 


MAXIM LITVINOV’s successful trip to the 
United States wound up on November 
24 with what the Nation called “the most 
extraordinary dinner ever given in New 
York City.” Some 2,500 persons paid 
$5.50 a plate for a Farewell Dinner 
(which included Beluge Caviar spread thin 
on toast, Borsch, and Filet of Beef Stro- 
ganoff) at Manhattan’s Waldorf-Astoria 
on the eve of Litvinov’s sailing for home. 
Although no Cardinal or other Catholic 
official was present, Time noted that the 
American Apostolic Church of America 
sent its chief prelate and that 


the big warm room buzzed with the voices of 
General Motors’ Sloan, General Electric’s Ger- 
ard Swope, Ford’s Sorensen, Pennsylvania’s 
Atterbury, Baldwin Locomotive’s Houston, 
Thomas A. Edison’s son Charles, Theodore 
Roosevelt’s son Kermit, Owen D. Young, 
Henry Morgenthau, Sr., and dowagers galore. 


Mingling with the guests could also be 
found S. Parker Gilbert of the firm of 
J. P. Morgan, Loomis of the Lehigh Val- 
ley Railroad, Gordon Rentschler of the 
National City Bank, the head of the New 
York Herald Tribune, and the president 
of the American Chamber of Commerce. 
The high point of the evening undoubt- 
edly came when the guests stood and faced 
a stage behind which hung a huge Ameri- 


This Still Is the Sea 


ELIJAH L. JACOBS 


can flag and the Red flag with Soviet 
hammer and sickle while the organ played 
“My Country ‘tis of Thee” and then 
switched into the “Internationale.” “Not 
a liberal editor appeared on the dais,” 
observed the Nation ironically, “and 
hardly a man or woman who battled for 
Russian recognition when to do so was to 
invite contumely, insult, and abuse.” 

It would be nice if the expounders 
of the Roosevelt-Recognition-Conspiracy 
thesis would pause long enough in their 
current campaign of contumely, insult, 
and abuse to take a look at the Waldorf- 
Astoria’s guest list for that gemiitlich 
evening in New York City twenty years 
ago. 


This winding inlet cut through wooded hills 
Has the look of a quiet inland lake, 

But here is bitter water. The basin fills 

And empties, a little, as the ocean’s pulses make 
Along the channel their endless surge and flow. 
The sodden relics, indeed, of some old pier, 
Fallen except for a few snags long ago, 

Mark by their barnacle-crust the high tide here. 
Under the causeway the water is dark and deep, 
And just Leneath the surface the silver side 

Of something turning glints. Two gray gulls sleep, 
Or seem to sleep, and drift; they prove the tide, 
They ride on the ocean’s power. Let it be 

More dulcet than now it is—this still is the sea. 
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Bright Angel Point in Moonlight 


ARTHUR M. SAMPLEY 


Between two gulfs 
Where Transept Canyon on its faggot rocks 
Smolders to infinite depth and Roaring Gulch 
Plunges remotely with its liquid sound, 
Go down the ancient paths that ages go 
Into Bright Angel, the shearing, unabrupt 
Passage through roots of mountains, go in light 
Tinctured with this residual mortuary‘ 
Dim-lighted into chaos... 

Now walk down 
With your elder comrades, Hopi, Havasupai, 
Bearing your palls beneath the ancient crags 
Of Zoroaster, roll your grain of sand 
Into the burning darkness. 

The stone-leaved book 
Speaks now its softer tones, insinuates 
Sermons of death, in which each quarried shell 
Remembers all its colors, each stone fish 
Swims the liquescent air, the reptile jaws, 
Carnivorous upon these pastel cliffs, 
Gleam in anonymous triumph, conquering 
Their aimless fury in subsiding seas. 


The healer, the deliverer here masked, 
Gently preserves the fragments of old fangs— 
Thus the wars end... thus the species end— 
but death, 
Cherishing, folding, sorting shell and bone, 
Priest to our malady of too much striving, 
Speaks from the oracle of Roaring Gulch, 
Prompts with his delicate tones: 


Walk down Bright Angel 

Walk down the sculptured moonlight, dust-carved haze 
Step boldly on the stone and empty stairs 

The ages go with you 

Walk down in glory 
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America’s Vital Stake in International Trade 


JOHN S. COLEMAN 


DURING the last twelve months the lines 
have been drawn for what might become 
one of the great debates of our time. Dis- 
cussions of foreign trade are hardly new to 
this country. Indeed, it might be argued 
that current differences of opinion on 
tariff policy are but the continuation of 
an old and recurrent controversy. There 
are, however, changes which today set 
this issue in a different light. There are 
new circumstances which demand a new 
look at the foreign economic policy of the 
United States. 

We live in a tumultuous period. Policies 
appropriate to the United States in 1900 
are no longer appropriate in 1954. Our 
world position has changed. We now are 
entrusted with the responsibility of world 
power; and we must act in terms of that 
responsibility. The dangers which con- 
front us have changed. The central issue 
of our day is the struggle between the 
free world and the Soviet Union for the 
minds of men. The outcome of that strug- 
gle depends primarily on the quality of 
leadership given by the United States. 
History has lifted the issue of tariffs and 
trade out of the orbit of a hassle between 
various sections and interests of our coun- 
try. What were once matters of internal 
concern are now important to the 
strength or weakness of our allies across 
the world. These are the central truths 
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around which policy must be formed. 
Whatever the arguments put forward 
for protection, they must be weighed in 
these scales. 

To a large extent, our foreign policies 
since the war have grown from this pre- 
mise. The purpose of the foreign aid pro- 
gram was to strengthen those upon whom 
in turn our own strength depended. And 
we taxpayers have with this purpose in 
mind paid out some forty billion dollars to 
meet the needs of mutual security. In the 
light of the dangers that faced Western 
Europe in 1946, no one could question the 
wisdom of these expenditures. And the re- 
sults have justified them. Industrial pro- 
duction was restored, our allies were given 
new hope, and the tide of communism was 
turned back. But foreign aid cannot be 
more than temporary. We cannot continue 
indefinitely to give away goods and serv- 
ices, and our friends are tired of being _ 
recipients of this bounty. Indeed, depend- 
ence on aid may only postpone necessary 
adjustments in the economies of those 
countries we seek to strengthen; and as 
far as gifts are concerned, there are limits 
even to the economic strength of the 
United States. In short, our allies do not 
want charity, and the American taxpayer 
no longer wishes to provide it. 

But is the problem now solved? Can we 
now withdraw? Is the Soviet conspiracy 
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no longer a threat? We have spent billions 
on the rehabilitation of our allies. Now 
that they are at last on their feet, have 
we no interest in their continuing con- 
valescence? The answer is obvious. We 
have, most certainly, an interest in the 
growing strength of Western Europe. 
There we have presided over the birth of 
the Atlantic community. In this basin of 
freedom, to use the phrase of a recent 
writer, we have united men and women 
who believe in the integrity of the human 
person. We have sketched in this com- 
munity the outlines of a field of power. 
But so far our achievement has been nega- 
tive. We have resisted, we have restored, 
but we have yet to create. 

Wars are not won by defense. Great 
ideals are not made fact by small and nig- 
gardly plans. The United States cannot 
now falter. In another generation the 
Soviet Union may well be the first indus- 
trial power. I am not exaggerating. The 
stark fact is that the Soviet Union has 
made and is making such rapid progress 
that in the foreseeable future she will add 
to the weapon of a greater population 
than that of the United States, the weapon 
of greater war potential. If we are not 
to be left behind, we must build and build 
quickly the foundation of a wider com- 
munity—of America and her allies. 

Under our Constitution we have created 
in this country a great and expanding do- 
mestic market. It is upon the exchange of 
goods and services on a continental scale 
that the unequaled prosperity of the 
United States depends. Yet, there is hardly 
an argument for protection which would 
not support equally the raising of a tariff 
barrier between Texas and California, be- 
tween Florida and Michigan. There will 
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always be shifts of industry and popula- 
tion between various regions of the United 
States. There will always be dislocations 
and adjustments as the pattern of our 
economy changes. But who would advo- 
cate barriers to prevent these changes? 
Who would protect New England against 
the South or New York against Oregon? 
On the contrary, we see in these adjust- 
ments a continuing better use of diverse 
resources and the consequent assurance of 
economic progress. An America strong, 
dynamic, and united is unthinkable with- 
out the free flow of goods and services 
across our many state borders. 

Do not misunderstand me. I am not ad- 
vocating free trade for the world begin- 
ning tomorrow morning or even next 
year. A liberal trade policy is not a cure- 
all. It will not even provide a complete 
substitute for foreign aid, either economic 
or military. I do, however, urge that our 
policy take us in the right direction. It is 
enough if it contributes to the compelling 
and overriding purposes of the national 
interest. 

We may sign treaties with our friends, 
we may negotiate military and political 
agreements, but the substance of allied 
unity may still elude us. That unity will 
grow, if at all, on the solid foundation of 
closer commercial relations. World com- 
merce is but a total of a multitude of rela- 
tively small transactions—so small, in fact, 
that they seldom arrest the attention of the 
public. Rather, the process goes on unseen 
day by day. No one may listen when a 
foreign trader protests a higher tariff. No 
one may be concerned when an importer 
finds his profits wiped out by a sudden 
customs reclassification. The unorganized 
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consumer may find no advocate when 
government is persuaded to interfere with 
his desire to buy in the cheapest market. 
But in this way, unobtrusively, bit by bit, 
barriers between free people are erected. 
International trade grows by the decisions 
of innumerable individuals. By means of 
trade, closer connections are developed 
between businessmen and farmers and 
consumers in a hundred countries. Taken 
individually, these decisions are obscure, 
these connections are tenuous. But taken 
together they are, nonetheless, decisive in 
forging bonds between men and nations. 

I do not deny that a more liberal policy 
would cause some dislocations. They have, 
however, often been exaggerated. The ex- 
tent of the aggregate dislocation which 
would accompany even the total elimina- 
tion of tariffs—and nobody is suggesting 
such an extreme measure—has been re- 
cently calculated. It is, of course, impos- 
sible to estimate the effects of reductions 
with precision. At the same time, it is clear 
that they bear no relation to those wild 
charges some are making about importing 
depression. 

According to Dr. Piquet of the Library 
of Congress, the increase of imports that 
would result from a complete abolition of 
tariffs and quotas might be as little as 1.2 
billion dollars, but no more than 2.6 bil- 
lion dollars. Let us suppose that the period 
of reduction was to be five years and that 
domestic industries competing with im- 
ports lost sales in the same amount as 
imports were increased. This, let me add, 
would be a most unlikely assumption, as 
lower prices induced by greater competi- 
tion would in many cases result in an ex- 
panded market. Furthermore, the degree 
of dislocation would depend not only upon 
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the speed and timing of the reductions but 
also upon the level and direction of eco- 
nomic activity during the period of re- 
duction. 

On these assumptions it has been calcu- 
lated that between 215,000 and 465,000 
workers would be affected over a five-year 
period. To set this figure in its true per- 
spective, let us remember that each year 
our production must expand enough to 
provide employment for nearly two mil- 
lion workers. This includes over one mil- 
lion workers made available by the annual 
increase in our productivity. Actually the 
task of finding two million new job op- 
portunities would be increased in the 
amount of between 2 and § per cent. In 
short, the American economy successfully 
meets every year a very much larger prob- 
lem than is involved in finding new jobs 
for workers who would be adversely af- 
fected by increased imports. 

Dislocations, of course, are never very 
pleasant for the people concerned. But the 
advantages of economic change far out- 
weigh the costs. In fact, a dynamic econ- 
omy is the essential result of that system 
of free enterprise which we have so long 
held up for the admiration of the world. 
Thus, the American market is constantly 
shifting in response to changes in con- 
sumers’ tastes, the movement of popula- 
tion, the development of new materials, 
and the exhaustion of raw material 
sources. What happens, for example, when 
a company improves production methods? 
What happens when it introduces a new 
or better product? Competitors must 
themselves in turn find new and better 
products. They must find ways and means 
of increasing their productivity. And the 
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result of these competitive pressures is a 
stream of new or better products at lower 
prices for 160,000,000 American con- 
sumers. 

What difference does it make where the 
competition originates? The fact that the 
television industry is American and not 
French or British has not made the going 
any easier for the motion picture business. 
But is it suggested that the cinema indus- 
try should be exempted from this new 
competition? Have motion picture pro- 
ducers inalienable rights to the entertain- 
ment market? Should we add a special 
tariff or license fee to the price of televi- 
sion sets? These questions need no answer. 
We all believe that free competition should 
be allowed to take its course. And, indeed, 
the motion picture industry—stimulated 
by competition—is now rallying. Such 
innovations as 3-D, Cinemascope, and 
Cinerama indicate that the movie makers 
are far from through. 

In underlining the advantages of com- 
petition, let me repeat, I do not overlook 
the industries which would be adversely 
affected by a more liberal trade policy. 
Their problem must be faced. Investors 
have made investments in good faith; a 
few towns are largely dependent on a sin- 
gle protected business. Indeed, some of the 
protests we have heard recently are merely 
an expression of the natural self-interest 
of managements, of labor unions, and of 
chambers of commerce rightly concerned 
with the future of their families and their 
communities. Ways and means must be 
found, therefore, to cushion any adjust- 
ments required by overriding national 
policy. In days of growing federal power 
it may be hazardous to suggest new gov- 
ernment expenditures. Yet, a tariff is a 
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government subsidy. It is an interference 
with the free market; it denies the rights 
of the consumer whom in our economic 
system we so often proclaim as king. It 
may be, therefore, that we must accept 
an alternative to tariffs, namely govern- 
ment loans and grants while protected in- 
dustries diversify their products and re- 
train their labor in new enterprises. In all 
moderation I submit that it is better to 
devise such a temporary program of read- 
justment than to accept the interminable 
subsidy of a tariff. 

The tariff issue will be understood 
rightly only when we see it as a barrier to 
the fuller satisfaction of our wants. Re- 
sources are unequally divided between na- 
tions, just as they are between the states 
of the United States. It is more profitable, 
therefore, for Texas to produce cattle and 
Michigan automobiles, just as it is more 
economical in labor and skills for Brazil 
to produce coffee and exchange it for 
American aircraft. Theoretically, it is pos- 
sible for one state or nation to make al- 
most everything better or more cheaply 
than its neighbor, just as one individual 
might be an efficient Jack-of-all-trades. It 
still, however, pays for states or nations 
or individuals to concentrate on those ac- 
tivities in which their advantages are most 
marked. In short, it does not pay a nation 
to do everything for itself any more than 
it does an individual. Domestic produc- 
tion under any and all circumstances is 
not necessarily good; it is good only when 
it is carried on under relatively advan- 
tageous conditions. 

All of this is old stuff. Yet, these basic 
principles are forgotten and the baldest 
errors repeated and repeated. We admit 
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that we work in order to enjoy cheaper 
and better goods in greater quantities. Yet, 
the next moment we will be deploring 
imports which add to our stock of goods. 
And waxing eloquent about exports 
which we may be giving away. The fact 
is, they are the two sides of any profitable 
exchange. 

During the past year I have been ac- 
tively participating in the nation-wide de- 
bate on trade policy. The issues, as I have 
described them, have seemed to me so im- 
portant that I have felt obliged to express 
these views to audiences all over the coun- 
try. The response has been remark- 
able. The great majority of our people 
know that the economies of the free world 
depend on the United States. They know 
that the foreign trade which to us may be 
statistically a small item is often decisive 
in the economic health of others. They 
understand that growing Soviet power 
cannot be met by our power alone, but 
only in unity with our friends. Across the 
country I have found these trends of 
opinion moving like a ground swell, and 
so strongly that trade policy has become a 
leading national issue. And on this issue 
the ordinary citizen is aligned with the 
experts. An impressive series of reports in 
the past few years—the ECA-Commerce 
Report, the Gray Report, the Bell Re- 
port, the Douglas Report, statements by 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment and the United States Chamber of 
Commerce—have all shown an unusual 
agreement on the problem and its remedy. 

As I have said, I have been greatly en- 
couraged by the support to be found 
across the country for an enlightened 
trade policy. At the same time, those who 
express such views find themselves in- 
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creasingly the objects of vigorous and 
sometimes bitter attacks. In fact, they are 
accused of threatening the American 
standard of living, of impoverishing the 
workers, and of importing depression. 
These are grave charges and would be 
enough to give anyone pause—except for 
one fact. Virtually the only thing that 
economists agree upon is that these famil- 
iar arguments are utterly false. Just the 
other day I was reading a presidential 
address before the American Economic 
Association. The subject was the tariff. 
The speaker said, in part: 


It is inevitable, in the popular discussion of 
economic problems, that arguments of the 
crudest sort should come to the fore. But I 
confess to a sense of humiliation when our 
leading statesmen turn to reasoning easy of 
refutation by every youth who has had a de- 
cent instruction in elementary economics. 

I do not wish to linger on these common- 
places; yet, at the risk of being tedious, will 
turn for a moment to that phase of the con- 
troversy which for near half a century has 
been most conspicuous in our country—the 
effect of protection on wages. For years and 
years it has been dinned into the ears of the 
American people that high wages are the re- 
sult of protection, or at least dependent on 
protection; that the maintenance of a high 
standard of living depends on the barrier 
against competing laborers of lower price, and 
that the working man has a special and peculiar 
interest in the system of high duties. And yet 
I apprehend that here, too, the judgment of 
the economists would be with virtual una- 
nimity the other way. The general range of 
wages in the United States was not created by 
protection and is not dependent on protection. 
The common talk about the sacredness of pro- 
tection as a means of uplifting the working 
man is mere claptrap.* 


*F. W. Taussig, Free Trade, The Tariff and Reciproc- 
ity. New York: Macmillan, 1920. 
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The date of that address was December, 
1904; the speaker was Professor F. W. 
Taussig of Harvard University. 

Fifty years have passed, but that argu- 
ment is still with us. If, it is said, in the 
United States a worker is paid two dollars 
an hour, and if in a competing country 
the wage rate is only one dollar per hour, 
then it is clear we will be undersold. But 
is it clear? Before we can admit this propo- 
sition we must look at some other facts. 
It is a fact, for example, that we exported 
goods last year to the tune of thirteen bil- 
lion dollars. How can this be if low-priced 
labor can always undersell high-priced 
labor? The fact is, high-paid American 
labor is continually underselling low-paid 
foreign labor. 

And it is not just a matter of automo- 
biles, as some argue. We export an extraor- 
dinary variety of goods—foodstuffs, like 
canned goods and wheat; crude materials 
and semimanufactured products, like to- 
bacco and steel; and all kinds of manufac- 
tured goods, such as agricultural machin- 
ery, petroleum products, and office ma- 
chines. The United States has for years 
been exporting to low-wage countries; 
and not only the United States. Britain 
and Germany, which are low-wage coun- 
tries in terms of the United States wage 
scale, in their turn export to India and 
other Asiatic countries which have still 
lower wages. The explanation is, of course, 
simple. Countries with higher wages can 
continue to export to countries of lower 
wages because, though the workers in the 
former countries are paid more, they also 
produce more or better goods. The tariff 
does not bring about high wages. It does not 
protect the American standard of living. 
Our high wages and our high standard 
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of living do not depend on the feeble prop 
of protection, but rather on the solid 
foundation of high general productivity, 
rich resources, and efficient management. 
The popularity of the proposal to equal- 
ize wage rates is not surprising. The pro- 
posal has an engaging appearance of fair- 
ness. But carried to its logical conclusion 
it would result in the complete annihila- 
tion of foreign trade. For if we maintain 
that by a tariff we must compensate for 
lower wage rates, by the same token our 
friends overseas could argue that they must 
set up tariffs to compensate for greater 
American productivity. If our industries 
must be protected against the advantage 
of a lower wage scale, so they would argue 
their industries must be protected from 
those American advantages derived from 
large-scale production. And so the merry- 
go-round would proceed. We would not 
buy their goods because of their low 
wages, and they would not buy our goods 
because of our greater use of capital equip- 
ment. The world is full enough of follies 
without promoting such a contest in self- 
inflicted and progressive impoverishment. 
Moreover, how is the information on 
wage rates to be gathered and kept up to 
date? And supposing it were possible at a 
reasonable cost to maintain and keep up 
to date records of shifting wage rates in 
a multitude of industries in as many coun- 
tries, how is the tariff schedule to be 
adapted to these complex and changing 
conditions? Will the duty differ with the 
country of origin of each commodity, and 
will it change quarterly or monthly or an- 


nually in line with wage indices regularly 
calculated for each industry and for each 
country? Congress has just passed a Cus- 
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toms Simplifications Act. The complexi- 
ties of procedures as they existed would be 
mild compared with those required under 
this new proposal. 

The Communists like to predict that the 
capitalist world will suffer increasing eco- 
nomic difficulties. And they see these dif- 
ficulties growing out of a disintegration 
of the world market. If we are to prove 
them wrong, we cannot permit more trade 
barriers to divide America from her 
friends. More than at any time in the past 
the world is now in need of a rising and 
integrated pattern of trade. More than 
ever before it needs a system in which, as 
the President put it in his State of the 
Union message, “Our allies can earn their 
own way, and our own economy can con- 
tinue to flourish.” 

For the moment, however, we are hear- 
ing around us voices of fear; fear of de- 
pression, fear of change, doubt as to our 
business ingenuity. Great and growing in- 
dustries speak nervously of competition. 
And advocates of free enterprise see no 
incongruity in asking the government to 
shelter them. To the world we were once 
a big happy country; now it seems we are 
just scared. 

That this mood should continue amongst 
us is unthinkable. For, God knows, before 


we can expect the world to follow us we 
must give an example worth following. 
As a businessman, I reject any effort to 
limit the horizons of American enterprise 
to our own shores. I reject that view 
which presents our economy as strong 
enough to be an example to the world, 
but at the same time too weak to 
meet its competition. There never was a 
time when more was expected from those 
in positions of industrial and commercial 
responsibility. Above all, by reason of our 
vocation the nation has the right to expect 
from us vigorous and unequivocal lead- 
ership in the field of world trade. “The 
future of the world,” writes Theodore 
White in a recent remarkable book, “lies 
less in the struggle within the Kremlin 
than in the struggle within the American 
Congress.” The great decisions will be 
made, not in Detroit nor in Dallas, but on 
Capitol Hill. The votes of our senators and 
representatives will determine the issue. 
But we in turn determine those votes. An 
expanding international economy, a com- 
petitive use of resources, and a strong alli- 
ance of free nations—these are objectives 
which alone answer the needs of the times. 
These are the objectives to which we ask 
the Congress to commit the American 


people. 
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In Thine Own Blood 


WILLIAM A. OWENS 


HOT WINDs from the south blew on 
through September, keeping midday tem- 
peratures near a hundred in the shade, 
keeping the air dry and dusty, giving 
Josie many hours of sharp complaining, of 
longing for the moist greenness of Missis- 
sippi. Then there was a lull in early Octo- 
ber before the wind came from the north, 
when the days and nights were alike—hot, 
dry, enervating. Mose explained to her 
that Oklahoma, the part called Little 
Dixie, lay in the zone where the wind blew 
for months from the south, and then for 
months from the north. All they could 
do was wait for change. Mose himself had 
not yet learned how violent Oklahoma’s 
weather could be, or what a force it could 
be in the lives of her people. He had not 
yet lived through the nagging heat of 
August dog days, or the bitter sweep of 
a blue norther across Oklahoma prairies. 
Mose was working late at school when 
the first change came. The air had been 
unbearably muggy during the day. When 
he left the schoolhouse, he saw a low-lying 
bank moving from the north. By the time 
he reached home, the north wind blew, 
bringing great drops of rain to spatter 
the dust of Mulberry Street, bringing a 
fresh breath of air to cleanse the lungs, 
raise the spirit. For a moment Josie forgot 
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to complain about Oklahoma. The boys 
raced each other through house and street 
in wind and cloud and gathering darkness. 

Good weather held through November, 
with nights clear and cool, with days 
breaking into soft moist fog that hung 
in clouds along Reservoir Hill. By noon 
the fog would fade away into clear blue 
sky and reveal the burnished reds of oak 
and sumac. For a time it was a pleasant 
earth under a friendly sky. People in 
Happy Hollow, living close to weather, 
noticed the ever-strengthening north 
wind, and said that the good days would 
not last. Josie stuffed rags in cracks in 
walls and floors, but she could not reach 
the roof to close holes through which blue 
sky showed by day, bright stars by night. 

Mose set up the heater in the front 
room. Every afternoon, after Robert’s pi- 
ano practice, the boys had to go up the 
trail toward Reservoir Hill to pick up 
wood for the heater. They saw other 
colored people with their buckets and 
sacks, walking the railroad track, pick- 
ing up scattered pieces of coal dropped 
from passing tenders. They begged to go 
with them. It was easier than picking up 
sticks among the brush and thorns of 
Reservoir Hill. But Mose would not let 
them. Times were hard, and they had no 
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money for wood or coal, but Mose would 
not let them join the coal-pickers. “It 
looks like scavenging,” he told them. 


A December morning broke with gray 
sky and fog heavy enough almost to be a 
mist. During the morning it cleared 
enough for the sun to shine dimly, far to 
the south, but the threat of storm re- 
mained in the air. 

“Gonna be a norther,” people said to 
each other as they passed shivering on the 
street. 

They gathered what fuel they could, 
stuffed cracks, nailed boards over broken 
windows. 

“Gonna be a norther,” the teachers and 
children told Mose at school. 

“Blue norther coming,” people warned 
him when he was on Mulberry Street 
again. “Better git in a lot of wood. This 
ain’t no Mississippi cold snap. This a sho’ 
nuff norther. It'll freeze the marrow in 
your bones.” Happy Hollow drew itself 
into a tighter ball, waiting for the north 
wind to strike. “Nothing between us and 
the North Pole but a bob-wire fence,” 
people joked to Mose. 

Thomas and John went straight from 
school to Reservoir Hill. Mose, seeing how 
low their woodpile was, called Robert 
from the piano and joined them. Though 
it was only four o’clock, it was almost 
dark when they went up the slopes look- 
ing for sticks. Threat of cold brought 
them closer together, united them in a 
brotherhood against storm. Mose, with 
his heavier strength, broke branches. The 
boys dragged them out of the brush to the 
trail. They worked feverishly, excitedly, 
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gloating over each stick, making a game 
of piling up wood. 

“That’s more fun than picking up dirty 
old coal,” Thomas said. 

“We ain’t got to be scavengers,” they 
told Mose. “We got plenty of good 
wood.” 

They piled their arms high and stag- 
gered down the slope. Mose went first, 
loaded with enough heavy sticks to keep 
the fire going till bedtime. Thomas and 
Robert followed close behind him. John 
trailed behind, struggling with an armload 
of light branches. 

“You tote the kindling, Little Mose,” 
they had told him. 

They warmed their fingers briefly and 
then went for a second load. They filled 
the box beside the stove and piled more 
on the porch. They were on Reservoir 
Hill a third time when a light flurry of 
snow came, borne on the rising north 
wind. 

“Time to go,” Mose called to the boys. 
“No sense in freezing.” 

Their arms half full, they hurried down 
the hill, glad to escape the wind that cut 
through their clothes like knives. Josie, 
with a lamp in her hands, opened the door 
to them anxiously. 

“I thought you’d froze up there,” she 
said. 

Josie helped them brush off the snow. 
She helped them take off their outer garm- 
ents. Then, while they rubbed warmth 
into each other’s hands, she gave them 
cups of scalding “pot likker” from a 
kitchen kettle. Mose felt a difference in 
her—as if the cold had frozen her back to 
a need for human warmth, a need to draw 
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closer to her husband and children. Like 
the ice that burns, it had melted her 
frozen feelings, frozen by the heat of a 
too sanctimonious summer religion. 

Mose watched her while she cooked 
supper, marveled at her change to the 
Josie of pleasanter days in their cabin at 
Penrose Plantation. Her lips lost their 
pout, her voice its tone of complaint. 
Even her hands had a happy sound as she 
slapped together her special supper: bat- 
ter cakes, ham gravy, ribbon-cane syrup. 

“Pos the ‘lasses,” Josie said to Mose at 
the table. 

Mose and the boys looked at her, burst 
into laughter at the well-worn joke. 

“You must say molasses,” he corrected 
her. 

“How can I say molasses when I ain’t 
had no ’lasses yet?” 

They roared at the joke and made it last 
them through supper. 

After the dishes had been put away, 
they gathered around the heater and built 
up the fire till the sides glowed. The storm 
howled with a fury gathered across a 
thousand miles of plains. The walls swayed 
and creaked in the wind. Sleet hit the 
board roof like shot and rattled off 
the eaves. Hominy snow sifted between 
boards in the roof and lay like coarse sand 
on the cold kitchen floor. But they were 
snug and warm around the stove. 

While Josie popped corn in an iron 
skillet, the boys played “William Tremble 
Toe”—as they had often played it winter 
nights on Penrose Plantation. They spread 
their fingers on Mose’s knees, and Thomas 
slowly tapped each finger, while he recited 
with exaggerated stress: 
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William Tremble Toe 
Was a good fisherman; 

He catches hens, 

Puts them in pens— 

Some lay eggs, 

Some lay none. 

Wire, brier, limber lock, 

Three geese in a flock— 

One flew east, 

One flew west, 

One flew over the cuckoo’s nest. 
O U T spells “Out goes he, 

You dirty old dishrag, go!” 


Then, between reaching their hands 
into a dishpan of popcorn, they played 
clubfist with Josie. Thomas put a fist 
on Mose’s knee, with thumb up. Robert 
grabbed his thumb and they built fist, 
thumb, fist, thumb, with Josie’s fist at the 
top of the stack. 

“Take it off or knock it off?” Thomas 
asked. 

“Knock it off,” she challenged him. 

While Robert and John held their fists 
firm, Thomas and Josie tussled with each 
other over the game. With a sharp crack 
on her knuckles, he broke her grip. The 
game ended in tear-squeezing laughter. 

A chill gripped the outer edges of the 
room, made them huddle closer to the 
stove. They talked of Christmas and what 
Santa Claus might bring. They recalled 
the fine Christmases they had spent back 
home at Penrose Plantation. For once Josie 
did not talk of going back to Mississippi. 
Instead, she opened a whole new field of 
imagination for them. 

“What do you ’spect Miss May gonna 
send for Christmas?” she asked. 

Midnight came, with the wind still 
howling, the sleet rattling. Josie shivered 
through making the two beds in the mid- 
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dle room. Then she made her own pallet 
close to the stove. All the time she was 
making it, the boys grabbed at flying 
sheets and quilts, happy to find her play- 
ful again. 

Josie took the Bible from the table and 
handed it to Mose. 

“You read it,” she said. 

Mose looked at her in surprise. It was 
the first time she had suggested family 
Scripture reading since they had come to 
Pleasant Valley. He took the large leather- 
bound book in his hands and slowly 
turned the pages. 

“What do you want?” he asked. 

““Psa’ms.” 

He turned to the First Psalm and read 
slowly: 


Blessed is the man that walketh not in the 
counsel of the ungodly, 

Nor standeth im the way of sinners, 

Nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful. 

But his delight is in the law of the Lord; 

And in his law doth he meditate day and night. 

And he shall be like a tree planted by the rivers 


of water.... 


While he read, the boys sat quietly on 
Josie’s pallet, listening to the sonorous 
words of the Hebrew poet. After the 
Psalm, Mose prayed a short thanksgiving. 
It was as if he had come home from a trou- 
blous journey and found peace and quiet 
in his home. 

“Time for bed,” Mose announced, ris- 
ing from his chair. 

Robert and John pulled off their clothes 
by the warmth of the stove and raced off 
to bed in their underwear. 

Josie poked at the pallet. 

“That floor gitting mighty hard,” she 
said, without looking at Mose. 
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The room was so quiet Mose could hear 
coals breaking and shifting in the stove. 

“Gonna be mighty cold tonight,” she 
said. 

Mose said nothing. He held his face 
against a windowpane and tried to meas- 
ure the remaining strength of the storm. 

“Want me to sleep on the pallet?” 
Thomas asked. 

Josie said nothing, but sat staring at the 
dying glow of the stove. Mose wanted to 
touch her, to tell her to come back to her 
own bed, but he remembered too well the 
sharpness of her words since she had come 
from Penrose Plantation. He went to the 
cold room and undressed. He crawled be- 
tween cold sheets. He could hear Josie and 
Thomas mumbling in the front room, but 
could not make out their words. With a 
sudden stirring, Josie blew out the lamp 
and came to the middle room. He could 
hear her pulling off her dress. She came 
over to the bed and touched his shoulder. 

“Move over,” she told him. 

“Why?” 

“So’s I can have yo’ warm place. If I 
got to stay in Oklahoma, I might as well 
stay comfortable.” 

Mose moved over and she climbed heav- 
ily into bed. 


IT WAS JANUARY and new snow was fall- 
ing on old snow, proving Josie’s weather 
saying right. “If’n the snow stays on the 
ground three days, it’ll snow agin before 
it melts,” she had said. “Mark my words.” 
While Mulberry Street was still mud and 
ice, gray clouds came again and laid an- 
other layer of soft white snow over the 
ugliness of Happy Hollow. It drove the 
coal-pickers, bundled now into moving 


balls of rags, farther and farther from 
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town, up and down the railroad tracks 
after the trains had run. The hard summer 
had turned into a harder winter. People 
without jobs or food talked of Roosevelt 
and relief. They waited in lines in the 
basement of the courthouse to get a little 
help—more often to hear that relief would 
come soon, when the machinery could be 
set up. They would have to wait a little 
longer, not in the warm courthouse but 
in row houses made colder by the burden 
of snow. 

The rick of wood Mose bought for 
Christmas was already burned up, and the 
ashes, carefully saved by Josie, had been 
taken to Sister Brackett for her to use 
making hominy. Thomas led Robert and 
John farther and farther up Reservoir 
Hill picking up sticks. With numb fingers 
they scratched in the snow for pieces of 
wood big enough for the heater. They 
wasted energy and sticks throwing at birds 
in the bushes. 

In the late afternoon, tired from beat- 
ing snow and ice from the sticks, tired 
from dragging their loads down Reservoir 
Hill, they thought they had enough wood 
for the night. They warmed themselves 
by the heater and watched snow pile 
higher on the windowpanes. As they 
watched, birds came nearer and nearer the 
house. 

“I’m gonna catch me a snowbird,” 
Thomas bragged. 

“You cain’t neither.” 

“T bet I.can.” 

“How you gonna do it?” 

“Gonna build me a deadfall.” 

“You know how?” 

“Watch’n see.” 

“What’ll Papa and Mama say?” 
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“They don’t care. Papa’s still at school 
working on the stove. He say he won’t be 
home before dark. Mama ain’t gonna git 
back from Sister Brackett’s much sooner. 
She wouldn’t care if she was here.” 

Thomas borrowed the heavy oak board 
Josie used for ironing. While Robert and 
John watched from the porch, he raked 
away a patch of snow the size of the 
board, leaving a rectangle of wet brown 
earth in the midst of the whiteness. He 
placed the board over the rectangle and 
propped it up on a stick trigger he had 
whittled into a figure 4. He tied a cord 
to the trigger and adjusted it for easy 
tripping. He sprinkled bread crumbs on 
the ground under the trap and ran for 
the warmth of the house. 

Robert and John moved to a window; 
Thomas lay on the floor in front of the 
partly opened door, the trigger cord tight 
in his hand. At first the birds stayed as 
far away as the garden. Then some spar- 
rows fluttered around the trap. They hesi- 
tated, and then warily pecked at the 
bread crumbs. 

“Nothing but sparrows,” Thomas com- 
plained. 

“There’s a jaybird!” John shouted. 

A blue jay lit on a picket fence. A cardi- 
nal perched himself, a red shivering ball, 
in a bare chinaberry tree. Robert saw 
them and began drumming a rhythm on 
the windowpane. 

“Cain’t get a redbird a bluebird’ll do,” 
he sang jeeringly. Enjoying Thomas’ an- 
noyance, he sang through the refrain, 
“Skip to my Lou, my darling.” 

“Shut up!” Thomas hissed. ‘You'll 
scare "em away.” 

They waited tensely while the sparrows 
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took more and more of the crumbs. Then 
the blue jay dropped down among the 
sparrows. With them he edged forward, 
stretching his neck to reach the crumbs. 
When he thought they were far enough 
under the trap, Thomas jerked the string. 
The jay flew away, a streak of blue 
against the snow. Thomas ran to the dead- 
fall and lifted it. 

“Got one!” he shouted. 

He took out the crushed sparrow and 
set the trap again. 

“You cain’t eat no sparrow,” they told 
him. 

Thomas laid the sparrow on the floor 
beside him and took slack out of the trig- 
ger cord. 

A redbird perched on a paling and eyed 
the brown spot of earth. 

“Wish we could catch him,” John 
whispered. ““He’d be good eating.” 

A flock of snowbirds landed near the 
porch and picked along toward the dead- 
fall. The cardinal swooped past their gray- 
ness and picked at the crumbs. Step by 
step he edged under the deadfall. The 
boys held their breath, waiting... with a 
quick jerk Thomas pulled the cord. 

“Got him!” they yelled. 

Thomas brought the bundle of 
crumpled red feathers to the house. Rob- 
ert took the bird and stroked the feathers 
smooth. 

“What’ll we do with him?” he asked. 

“Skin him and broil him.” 


“Let me skin him,” John begged. “I’m 
gonna be a doctor, so I got to learn how 
to operate. You catch more birds while 
I gut him.” 

He laid the bird on a board and 
punched a hole in the skin with a pocket 
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knife. But the blade was too dull. He tried 
a butcher knife from the kitchen. The 
blade was too large. 

“T’ll get the razor,” he whispered to 
himself. “That'll cut all right.” 

Thomas and Robert were intent on a 
flock of snowbirds around the trap. 
Quietly John opened the drawer where 
Mose kept his shaving things. He took 
the razor out and opened the blade, feel- 
ing his flesh on edge at the touch of the 
cold steel. He glanced at Thomas and 
Robert. They had not seen him get the 
razor. With the end of the blade he slit 
the skin through red breast feathers. Red 
blood flowed over the feathers, stained his 
hands. Carefully he opened the skin and 
peeled it from the body. He held the bit 
of raw flesh up for them to see. 

“Better gut him,” Thomas told him, 
still without seeing the razor. 

John laid the bird on the board and 
started to slit it open. But the razor 
slipped, and John stared with surprise to 
see it sink into his left wrist. Before he 
could cry out, blood spurted over the 
bird and board. It drenched his clothes, 
splotched the floor. His small-boy whim- 
per turned Thomas and Robert to him. 
They saw the blood and forced him to 
a chair. 

“He'll bleed to death,” they whispered 
to each other in terror. “What’ll we do?” 

They mopped at the blood with hand- 
kerchiefs. They tried to stop the flow by 
squeezing his wrist with their hands, but 
the blood still came in spurts. 

“Better go get Papa,” Thomas told 
Robert. 

When Robert jerked the door open, he 
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found Josie stamping the snow off her 
shoes on the front porch. 

“What’s happened?” she demanded. 
“You look like you seen a ha’nt.” 

She pushed Robert before her into the 
room. 

“John’s cut his self! . . . He’s bleeding 
to death!” they cried. 

John, calmer than they, held out his 
wrist for her to see. 

“The Lawd a mercy,” she prayed. 
“My boy’s dying! My boy’s dying!” She 
folded him in a close embrace, smearing 
her own clothes with blood. “Robert,” she 
cried, “go on and git yo’ pappy. Thomas, 
you go git Sister Brackett.” 

Alone with John, knowing something 
had to be done soon, Josie, without wait- 
ing to take off her cloak, ran to the 
kitchen for a wash basin to catch the 
blood. As she ran she thought of remedies 
for stopping bleeding. She recalled hav- 
ing seen old women on the plantation put 
soot on wounds to stop the flow of blood. 
With her fingers she dug at the caps of 
the cookstove, scraping off soot with her 
nails. She piled it on the cut, but the blood 
washed it away faster than she could daub 
it on. Soot mixed with blood and made 
black streaks in the basin. 

“God save us,” she prayed. “God save 
my boy—” 

Her prayer was stopped short by a 
memory. Miss May had told her a long 
time ago that reading a verse from the 
Bible would stop the flow of blood. She 
grabbed the Bible and took it to the win- 
dow. Quickly she turned the pages of the 
Old Testament. 

“Ezekiel . . . Ezekiel . . . Where’s Ezek- 
iel?” she muttered. ““That’s the book . . . 
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got the book . . . now whut’s the chapter 
and verse?” 

Her eyes found the word blood and 
then the beginning of the verse. Tracing 
each word with her blunt forefinger, she 
began reading in her slow voice: 

“And when I passed by thee, and saw 
thee polluted in thine own blood, I said 
unto thee when thou wast in thy blood, 
Live; yea, I said unto thee when thou 
wast in thy blood, Live.” 

She looked at John holding his wrist 
over the basin. 

“That'll stop yo’ blood, son,” she re- 
assured him. “You only got to believe it 
will.” 

She took up the words again, repeated 
them, made them a singsong chant. Her 
voice got louder, her feet began a dance- 
like tapping. 

Sister Brackett burst in the door, her 
black veil flapping, her dress caught tight 
under Brother Brackett’s heavy overcoat. 

“What’s yo’ trouble, honey?” she de- 
manded. She did not wait for Josie to an- 
swer. The blood and Scripture told her all 
she needed to know. “Read, Sister, read,” 
she implored. Then she turned to John. 
“Pray, son, pray. The Lawd’ll take care 
of his own.” 

Sister Brackett fell on her knees beside 
John and began praying at the top of her 
voice. Josie read louder, shouting the word 
Live in a frenzied, frightened cry. “Yea, 
live!” Sister Brackett took up the cry. 
John, terrified at last, leaned his head 
over his bleeding wrist and bawled. 
Thomas, who had come in with Sister 
Brackett, leaned against John and sobbed. 
Reading, praying, crying they watched— 
the blood flowed unchecked. 


Mose ran in, with Robert close behind 
him. He looked at John and saw how the 
blood was spurting—saw how soon the 
blood would be drained from his body. 
He stared at the two women in their 
frenzied supplications. In sudden anger, 
he passed by Sister Brackett and came to 
Josie. He jerked the Bible from her hand 
and flung it against the wall. He caught 
her by the arm and pulled her to her feet. 

“Good God, woman, do something!” he 
shouted. “‘Can’t you see how he is bleed- 
ing? Get me a clean sheet quick. Thomas, 
you go get Dr. Lewis as fast as you can. 
Frenchy’s at the pool hall. Make him take 
you.” 

Thomas grabbed a heavy coat and 
started for the door. Sister Brackett inter- 
rupted her prayer long enough to be prac- 
tical. 

“Dr. Lewis ain’t coming without’n you 
send him the money,” she said. ““He’s the 
onliest doctor that’ll come to Happy Hol- 
low, and he ain’t coming without’n he gits 
his money.” 

“Wait,” Mose said to Thomas. He took 
five dollars from the sugar bowl. “Give 
him this—all of it if he wants it.” 

Thomas took the money and ran. 

Josie, too startled by Mose’s violence to 


speak, picked up the Bible and straight- 


ened out the crumpled pages. Gently she 
put it on the table. Then she got a sheet 
out of Miss May’s trunk and gave it to 
Mose. Sister Brackett prayed again, but 
she watched Mose from the corner of her 
eye, ready to dodge if he should turn his 
wrath on her. 

Mose tore the sheet into strips and made 
a tourniquet. He put John on a bed and 
bound his arm above the elbow. 
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“Heat water, Josie,” he ordered. “The 
doctor’ll want some.” 

Josie went to the kitchen and built a 
fire in the stove. Sister Brackett lowered 
her voice through the Lord’s Prayer. When 
she had ended her “Amen!” and “Praise 
the Lawd!” she gave Mose a hostile glance 
and went to join Josie in the kitchen. Mose 
heard them muttering together. “One to 
grow,” Sister Brackett repeated. “He may 
be the firs-—” Then he heard Sister 
Brackett leaving by the back door. 

“God bless you, Sister,” Sister Brackett 
said, “and let not the hand of the blas- 
phemer fall upon you—” 

Mose went to change the tourniquet, 
saw that John was resting quietly, that the 
spurt of blood had changed to a gummy 
drip. He took the razor, wiped the blade 
clean, honed it for a moment, and then 
returned it to the drawer. He took the 
skinned bird and threw it out the door. 
In the gathering darkness he watched a 
flock of sparrows picking the ground 
clean around the trap. 

With relief Mose saw Dr. Lewis hurry- 
ing along Mulberry Street, Thomas a re- 
spectful two paces behind him. Mose had 
seen him often before going down the side 
streets and back alleys of Happy Hollow, 
had as often heard his story. Most of his 
life he had been a country doctor riding 
a mustang pony over Oklahoma prairies. 
He looked like a sawed-off cowboy; he 
walked unsteadily on legs bowed by long 
years in the saddle. He had given up his 
country practice and moved to town, but 
to the white people of Columbus he was 
“that country doctor” who still carried 
his pill cases in saddlebags. After he began 
taking Negro patients, he became “that 
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nigger doctor” and lost most of his white 
patients. 

He dropped his saddlebags on the porch. 

“Hello, Mose,” he said. “Frenchy 
couldn’t get up this street in that open 
air taxi of his, so I had to walk from the 
corner. Times like this, I wish I had my 
old nag again. She never stopped for snow. 
How’s the boy?” 

“Mighty weak, sir, but the blood is be- 
ginning to clot.” 

Dr. Lewis stopped on the porch long 
enough to kick the snow from his cow- 
boy boots. Then he went to the middle 
room, where John lay under a pile of 
quilts. 

“Get me a lamp,” he ordered brusquely. 

Josie brought a lamp from the kitchen 
and stood with it at the foot of the bed 
like a statue carved in coal. 

“Let’s see now, let’s see now,” Dr. 
Lewis said. He took John’s hand, turned 
it to the light, picked at the caking around 
the cut. “Sut,” he said disgustedly. “A 
bad cut and you try to stop it with sut.” 
He stared at Mose and Josie, watched them 
wince at his words. 

His probing brought a fresh spurt of 
blood. John jerked his hand away, tried 
to stop the blood by burying his hand in 
the sheets. 

“There, there, son,” Dr. Lewis soothed 
him. “It’s not as bad as that. We’ll have 
you fixed up in no time. First, something 
to kill the pain.” 

He took a hypodermic needle and slid 
it under the skin in John’s arm. 

“Here, you hold this lamp,” Josie said 
to Mose. “I cain’t stand to see that done 
to my own flesh and blood.” She covered 
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her eyes with her apron and stumbled to 
the kitchen. 

Dr. Lewis took curved needles and silk 
threads from his kit. 

“It'll take a few stitches, and then a 
few days in bed to recover from the loss 
of blood. Nothing to worry about at all. 
How’d you do this anyway?” 

John looked at Mose, smiled guiltily, 
and said nothing. 

“John’s going to be a doctor, sir,” Mose 
told him. “He was practicing dissection 
on a redbird with my razor.” 

“Probably ruined the edge,” the doctor 
laughed. 

Mose and the boys laughed less heartily, 
mostly from assurance that John would 
be all right. Josie put a grim troubled face 
in from the kitchen, but she did not 
laugh. 

“So you want to be a doctor?” 

“Yes, ae.” 

Dr. Lewis caught the edges of the 
wound with a curved needle, pulled the 
thread through, tied a quick knot. 

“A nigger doctor?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, I’ve never seen one, but, God 
knows, we need them. I’ve been the only 
doctor coming to Happy Hollow for years 
now. I’ve sewed up more niggers than any 
other doctor in the country, and been on 
more nigger granny cases. It’s too much 
for an old man like me. I need help. I’d 
like a colored doctor to help me.” 

He finished the stitches, wrapped the 
hand in gauze, brushed John’s fleece 
lightly with his hand. 

“No more playing with razors,” he 
warned him. 


When he had his saddlebags packed 
again, Dr. Lewis came back to John’s bed. 

““What you say interests me a good deal. 
It’s time we had a colored doctor in Co- 
lumbus. In about a week you come to my 
office to get the stitches out. I might have 
an old scalpel to give you.” 

After the doctor had gone, with two 
dollars in change jingling in his pockets, 
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Josie stood beside the bed rubbing John’s 
face with her hand. She looked at Mose 
reproachfully. 

“The Book,” she said. ““You oughn’t to 
a flang the Book. Bad luck comes to them 
what blasphemes the Bible . . .” 

Mose knew that in a moment of anger 
he had inflicted a wound for which there 
was little healing. 
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And if there be a line of division, 

A cleavage in spirit or substance 
Between living and dead, 

Would it come in the stem’s core, 
Where the alkaloid stroma 

Gropes through mycelial feet 

To the gravid clod? 

Would it be the gap in the torn veil 
Stretched by upward surge of pileus, 
Fatally perfect in whiteness? 

Or could bulging volva,“ poison cup,” 
Clasping this spectral growth, 

Be yet a tomb and cradle, snugly one? 


Now from radiate silken gills 

Hang the ripe spores. 

The wind that gathers these, 

Light vessels of death-in-life, 
Bends, too, the heavy-headed maize. 
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On the Nature of Myth 


MODY C. BOATRIGHT 


THE CONCEPT of myth has been greatly 
extended in our generation. It used to be 
assumed that myth-making was a charac- 
teristic of the primitive mind and was 
therefore confined to early stages of cul- 
ture. But the more we have learned about 
the so-called primitive mind and the more 
we have learned about the sophisticated 
mind, the less they have seemed to differ. 
If human beings made myths in the past, 
it is safe to assume that they are making 
them in the present and will make them 
in the future. 

The trend toward a general recognition 
of this assumption is evidenced by the in- 
creasing frequency with which the term 
“myth” is encountered in general reading. 
In the book review section of one issue of 
the Nation, for example, the word occurs 
in three separate reviews, not one of 
which is concerned with a work specifi- 
cally on mythology. In one we are warned 
against the danger that “brilliant nuances 
may be built up into a scientific mythol- 
ogy by the process of pyramiding quota- 
tions.” In another, mention is made of 
the white collar class “celebrated in our 
mythology as the backbone of the na- 
tion,” and in a third, myth is identified 
with an archetypical story, this one of 
incest. 

The new Dictionary of Folklore defines 
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myth in nineteenth-century terms, as “‘a 
story presented as having actually oc- 
curred in a previous age, explaining the 
cosmological and supernatural traditions 
of a people, their gods, heroes, cultural 
traits, religious beliefs, etc.” In purport 
this corresponds to the primary definition 
in the second edition of the New Interna- 
tional Dictionary. 

Thus in one context it is implied that 
myth-making belongs to primitive cul- 
ture, or at least to primitive groups within 
a culture, while in another context it is 
implied that myth-making continues in 
our own times, even among the scientists. 
Of course one may say that myth has dif- 
ferent meanings in the two contexts, but 
if the myths of the past administered to 
the felt needs of human beings, I see no 
compelling reason for assuming that all 
these needs (except those of sex) are met 
by contemporary civilization. If myth 
functions in primitive cultures, it should 
also flourish in ours. 

Trends toward a recognition of this 
thesis are discernible in certain anthropol- 
ogical writings of this century. Edmond 
Doutté’s study of the culture of North 
Africa led him to define, in a work pub- 
lished in 1909, myth as “‘le désir collectif 
personnifié,” and he assumed that primi- 
tive man resorted to myth and ritual be- 
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cause of his inability to reason, a judg- 
ment from which leading contemporary 
anthropologists dissent. Clyde Kluckhohn 
begins his “Myth and Ritual: A General 
Theory” by following Durkheim in de- 
fining myth as a “sacred tale,” and in the 
course of his discussion refers to the 
mythology of Nazi Germany. He does 
not specify in what respect the Nazi 
mythology is made up of tales nor in what 
sense it is sacred. Nazi mythology is re- 
ferred to also by Josef Rysan, who makes 
a distinction between religious myth, 
characteristic of the past, and social myth, 
typical of the present. Finally, there is 
Bronislaw Malinowski, who accepts the 
Durkheim definition of myth, but whose 
work is especially significant because of 
his insistence that myth must be studied 
in its social context and because of his 
suggestion that “the science of myth in 
living cultures, such as the present civili- 
zations of India, Japan, China, and last 
but not least, our own, might well be 
inspired by the comparative study of 
primitive folklore,” a study he has not yet 
undertaken. 

These various meanings of myth may 
be synthesized and the diverse materials 
denominated myth may be unified under 
the general definition that a myth is a 
belief held by some cultural group about 
the relations between man and superhu- 
man powers, whether these powers are 
conceived of as spirits or as impersonal 
forces—natural, economic, or what not. 
The belief must have social acceptance, 
though not necessarily of the dominant 
group. A belief held only by a single in- 
dividual or several random individuals is 
not a myth. There is some cohesion in the 
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group which is both cause and result of 
the acceptance of the myth. A myth is 
not necessarily false. It may exhibit any 
degree of probability short of certainty, 
which is possible only in extremely limited 
fields of discourse. The belief is held to 
be of social importance and to demand an 
appropriate pattern of behavior. It is 
sacred or religious not in the sense that 
it must be concerned with spirits and 
deities, but in the sense that it is held with 
a warm conviction and is associated with 
the most cherished values of the believers. 

The more these values are threatened, 
the more vigorously will the myth be de- 
fended. When a myth is no longer be- 
lieved, it ceases to be a social force and 
becomes literature of the past, an item of 
history. 

If myth is to be defined in these terms, 
then it cannot be restricted to narrative 
forms. There is good reason, however, for 
calling the great archetypical stories, those 
on such themes as redemption, atonement, 
attempted flight from a god, incest, and 
the like, myths. They are often embodied 
in fiction and biography. But the specific 
narrative embodiment is not the myth 
per se, and it is possible to believe the 
myth without believing in the historicity 


of a single specific narrative embodiment 
of it. In content myths are descriptions 
of processes, accounts not merely of what 
has taken place, but of what now takes 
place and of what will take place in the 
future; the process is assumed to be time- 
less. Myths of racial superiority, for ex- 
ample, have been based on (1) special 
creation of the superior race, (2) a cove- 
nant entered into by an ancestor of the 
race and a god, (3) descent from super- 
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men, or often demigods, (4) superior 
physical characteristics, (5) empirical evi- 
dence of superior achievement. In each 
case it is assumed that the superiority is 
permanent. There are myths in all realms 
of opinion where man is considered in 
relation to the world. And to these realms, 
as I. A. Richards has observed, belongs 
“everything about which civilized man 
cares most .. . ethics, metaphysics, morals, 
religion, aesthetics, and the discussions 
surrounding liberty, nationality, justice, 
love, truth, faith and knowledge.” 

This list of values, of course, is not 
intended to be complete. It omits entirely 
material things like food and shelter, 
values which myth also serves. The schol- 
arship of mythology has in the main been 
too much concerned with theme and not 
enough with function, and such defini- 
tions of the psychological functions of 
myth as have been made have failed in 
being too specific, in explaining all myth 
in terms of one or a few specific motiva- 
tions such as promotion of fertility in 
plants and animals, curiosity about the 
moon, or sexual desire. An examination of 
specific myths and analyses made of them 
point to two basic desires under which 
specific wants may be integrated. They 
are security and dignity. The relative em- 
phasis on the one or the other will vary 
from culture to culture and from group 
to group within a culture. 


SINCE MAN cannot feel secure in an 
utterly capricious world, the first assump- 
tion of the universal myth is that there 
is order in the universe, physical and 
moral. In primitive societies the world is 
conceived of in terms of personality. It is 
controlled by a person or more often by a 
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plurality of persons, subject to much the 
same emotions that influence human be- 
havior. Security is obtained by keeping 
these persons in a good humor, largely 
through prayer and ritual. In modern 
civilization increasing reliance is placed on 
impersonal forces, thought to be uniform 
in their operation. 

Complete security would result from a 
power that automatically met all the 
needs of men. Yet no mythology presup- 
poses such a condition on earth. Perhaps 
the empirical evidence is too strong. Suf- 
fering and death cannot be ignored. But 
important also is the loss of human dig- 
nity such an arrangement would entail. It 
would deny man any freedom and reduce 
all his acts to insignificance. Thus some 
element of uncertainty must remain. A 
second basic assumption, therefore, is that 
evil is a part of the world order. The devil 
is as important as the angels. 

The universal myth further assumes 
that men and the institutions they create 
may choose between good and evil. The 
amount of human freedom varies with 
different mythologies, but even the most 
rigidly deterministic religions and philos- 
ophies hold men accountable for their 
acts. Another tenet in the universal myth 
is that while the good will ultimately 
triumph, if not here then in a future 
world, the choices men make here are of 
cosmic importance. Thus in the mythol- 
ogy of Social Darwinism the law of prog- 
ress was irreversible, yet man had a veto 
power over it. By philanthropy and social 
legislation he could interfere with the op- 
eration of the immutable law. 

Security, then, came in part from man’s 
limited power to control natural and so- 
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cial phenomena. When the universe is con- 
ceived of as being governed by supernat- 
ural spirits, control is largely through 
ritual, in the narrow sense of the word, 
though even the most primitive people 
have a considerable body of practical 
knowledge. As knowledge advances, tech- 
niques of control become increasingly 
scientific. But control is never complete, 
so that one source of security is resigna- 
tion, even destruction of the individual 
will. Paradoxically this may be also a 
source of dignity. The individual takes 
his importance from the world soul into 
which he is absorbed or from the master 
race of which he is a member. 

Thus, as twentieth-century scholarship 
is unanimous in agreeing, myths arise 
from the deep needs of human beings. 
There is no such unanimity as to the rela- 
tive importance of the individual and so- 
ciety in the creation of myths; and in the 
crude form in which the question is often 
put, it is meaningless. No individual in- 
ventor is likely to be found for the story 
of Prometheus or for the Navaho story of 
Spider Woman. The unity of the style 
often found in narratives may be that of 
the scribe or oral informant, and is not 
significant in the argument. 

Many myths are associated with in- 
dividual men. Thus the Ghost Dance cults 
of the North American Plains Indians 
that arose at the end of the nineteenth 
century were based on the dreams or reve- 


lations of known men. Among them was 
Jack Wilson (or Wovoka, to use his 
Paiute name) who, during an illness with 
a fever and an eclipse of the sun, had a 
revelation concerning the rejuvenation of 
the earth and the restoration of primeval 
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happiness. He prescribed also a ceremo- 
nial which, along with the myth, was ac- 
cepted by neighboring tribes. But this 
acceptance depended upon prevailing so- 
cial conditions. The Indians had been de- 
prived of their food supply, many were 
starving, and their old tribal life had dis- 
integrated. An individual does not found 
a myth in an unfavorable climate of opin- 
ion. Another example may be taken from 
American history. Four years after Wov- 
oka’s revelation, Frederick Jackson Turner 
propounded his thesis about the signifi- 
cance of the Frontier in American history, 
and founded a school of history. But the 
Turner thesis, somewhat distorted, did 
not become a part of the American 
mythology until the political conserva- 
tives seized upon it as a weapon against 
the rising liberalism of the 1920’s and 
1930's. 

Moreover, both Wovoka and Turner 
had predecessors. New mystic cults began 
appearing among the Plains Indians as 
early as 1800, and Turner had been in 
part anticipated by Samuel Adams Ham- 
mett, Woodrow Wilson, and Hamlin 
Garland, to mention only a few of his 
forerunners. Both men also had disciples, 
and the role of the disciple is important 
in elaborating the myth and expanding it 
into a mythology. 

When Doutté defined myth as collec- 
tive desire personified, he implied that 
personification was an essential part of the 
mythological process. And Henry Nash 
Smith uses myth and symbol “to designate 
larger or smaller units of the same kind 
of thing, namely an intellectual construc- 
tion that fuses concept and emotion into 
an image.” That myth and symbol should 
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be thus equated is doubtful, but it should 
be observed that every myth will find its 
symbols and that some of the symbols will 
be personalities. Thus personification is the 
usual result of the popular acceptance of a 
belief; that is, of its becoming a myth. To 
take examples from our own culture, it is 
not merely that certain persons become 
mythological symbols: Boone and Carson 
of manifest destiny, Theodore Roosevelt of 
red-blooded and aggressive nationalism, 
Franklin Roosevelt of courage in the face 
of economic disaster, Eisenhower of fa- 
therly solicitude for his bewildered chil- 
dren; it is that institutions and ideas—the 
Pentagon, the Kremlin, free enterprise, 
and creeping socialism—are talked about 
and written about as persons. They are en- 
dowed with wills and emotions, a way of 
thinking to which the United States Su- 
preme Court once gave the highest judi- 
cial sanction when it declared that the 
Southern Pacific Railroad and all other 
corporations were persons within the 
meaning of the Fourteenth Amendment. 


ALL STUDENTS of primitive culture have 
noted a relation between myth and ritual. 
Where myth is thought of as sacred tales 
of gods and spirits and ritual as pageantry 
featured by masks, costumes, dancing, 
and the like, the ceremonial is often a 
dramatization of the myth. In such cases 
the question arises as to whether the myth 
was a later creation to reinforce the ritual 
or whether the myth resulted in the initia- 
tion of the ritual. Since Frazer’s time 


ritual has been generally considered pri- 
mary, both psychologically and tem- 
porally. Yet examples from primitive cul- 
tures can be pointed out where the ritual 
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clearly comes after the myth. And it can 
be shown further that not all myths have 
their accompanying ritual. There is none, 
so far as I know, based on the Oedipus 
myth. There would seem to be no neces- 
sary connection then between myth and 
ceremonial when defined in these narrow 
terms. 

But as I have tried to indicate, these 
terms are too narrow: in our analyses of 
complex living cultures we must extend 
the concept of myths to beliefs other than 
those about gods. We should also inquire 
into the contemporary meaning of ritual. 
It has long been recognized that ritualism 
is not confined to appeals to spirits. An- 
thropologists like Herskovits, for exam- 
ple, have not hesitated to speak of secu- 
lar rites, though Hortense Powdermaker 
is clearly talking nonsense when she speaks 
of profits as rituals. A ritual is not a thing, 
not even a bank account but it need not 
be concerned with supernatural beings. 

Nor does it necessarily involve the 
paraphernalia of pageantry such as masks, 
robes, and musical instruments, though 
the wearing of badges, uniforms, and the 
like no doubt does enhance the emotion 
of the participants. Black shirts have 
played no insignificant role in recent his- 
tory. Rituals do not always involve group 
activity. Even within the most restricted 
meaning of the term private ritual is prac- 
ticed in all cultures. But the greater effec- 
tiveness of group activity has long been 
obvious. Hence the political debate in 
which each side solidifies its own position, 
hence the mass cheering at football games, 
and hence mass parades and ceremonies 
in which the individual will is submerged 
in the will of the mass. 


An essential characteristic of ritualistic 
behavior is that it seeks to achieve a result, 
either upon outside events, upon the men- 
tal state of the subject, or upon both. The 
object may be to bring rain or to reconcile 
one to death. It may be to bring about 
political action or to reconcile within the 
subject the dichotomy of selfishness and 
good will toward his fellow-man, to gain 
cosmic approval of what one wants to do. 

Ritualistic behavior is both repetitive 
and nonrational. It prescribes the pattern 
of behavior and relieves the individual of 
the responsibility of thought; the be- 
havior springs from the attitudes fixed 
by the myth. Thus if I believe that Amer- 
ica was made great by a collection of dis- 
crete individuals each pursuing his own 
selfish ends and if I believe that this pro- 
cess is still operative, I will not have to 
think to define my attitude toward wel- 
fare legislation. 

Thus myth and behavior enforce each 
other. There is no final answer as to tem- 
poral or psychological primacy. The con- 
servative character of myth has been em- 
phasized in anthropological literature. Yet 
radicalism and revolt have their mythol- 
ogy too. Wovoka’s myth foretold a world 
in which there would be plenty of buffalo 
and no white men. Since it looked toward 
the re-establishment of a vanished past, it 
was reactionary, but since it was a protest 
against Indian life as it existed in 1889, 


it was also revolutionary. Social Statics, 
published in 1850, laid the foundation for 
a complex mythology in defense of un- 
regulated capitalism. It was a new mythol - 
ogy, but it justified old behavior. The 
Communist Manifesto, published in 1848, 
laid the foundation of a complex mythol- 
ogy in defense of socialism. It was a new 
mythology looking toward new patterns 
of behavior. These and other examples 
that could be adduced suggest that myths 
in defense of the status quo develop after 
the ritual, and that those which attack 
the status quo develop before the ritual. 
Thus it would seem that as cultures pass 
from illiteracy to literacy, their myths re- 
tain their basic assumptions about the 
general nature of the universe—that it is 
ordered, yet both good and evil, and that 
human beings make choices; that some 
such assumptions are imposed upon man 
by his desire for security and dignity; that 
relatively less emphasis will be placed on 
spirits and more on human manipulation 
in attaining these goals, and hence sanc- 
tions are sought increasingly in natural 
law and decreasingly in appeals to spirits; 
but that the role of myth—that is, of so- 
cially approved belief which results in 
repetitive and nonrational behavior—is as 
important as ever; and that the forces 
generated by myth may in a free society 
be either conservative or revolutionary. 
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Hopz Jar 


BERNICE SLOTE 


One of the latest specimens made by the famous potter, Nampeyo, before she lost her eyesight. 
— New Mexico Museum. 


Nampeyo worked on 

Size: the circle of two arms, tips 
Of the fingers touching. Shape: an onion, elliptical, flat. 
Shade: sand-cream hills in the sun, a young wild colt 
Running over. Lines of ochre, sepia, sorrel, fawn, 
Chestnut—anything not quite red, not quite brown. 
On the upper curve to the jar’s mouth, leaping lines 
Turned in a rise and fall of lineal breath, a graph 
Of even weather wheeling around the edge of the world. 
Below, the netted lines, the jagged lightning prongs 
Insistent over the sinuous plane: chant of the hurled 
Tree, moons entombing the shaken seed, the vines. 


This jar Nampeyo made within the last of her light. 
In blurs of the pink far hills, under the slant of shade 
Blending the walls adobe in dark, the jar rose rim 
By rim and breathed out whole when she laid her hand on the clay 
And the color moved and glowed. 
In dark Nampeyo said 
I bend too far in the lightning’s wound. Who will call 
Me to morning? 


Still-bound with the glassed museum air, 
The jar is a formal landscape, intricate, carved to the sun 
Of interior skies. The traveler leans to the case, eye 
Composed with the scene, but hands unquietly moving to break 
On the decorous pane. Nampeyo used the dimension of blood, 
And joy in her final jar comes 
if it is felt, in the dark. 
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Land Speculation in Texas 


SEYMOUR V. CONNOR 


TEXAS, alone among the forty-eight states, 
entered the Union in possession of its pub- 
lic lands, and consequently was the only 
state to develop a land system parallel to 
the federal land system. There were 
marked differences between the two, and 
though land speculation was an intrinsic 
part of both, in Texas land speculation 
was a major factor in the passing of land 
from government to private ownership. 

Land speculation was a unique Ameri- 
can development. In Europe land titles 
had been complicated by various sorts of 
entailments, and the transfer of land as 
well as the change in its value had been 
relatively static for centuries before the 
discovery of America. A forty-shilling 
freehold in the time of Henry II was a 
forty-shilling freehold in Henry VIII’s 
reign. In the Old World sales were infre- 
quent and the title structure was com- 
plex; in the New World fee simple titles 
became commonplace, entailments be- 
came taboo, and land sales became an im- 
portant feature of economic life. As the 
population of America increased, as civili- 
zation expanded, land values rose; and the 
sale of land, unhampered by Old World 
entailments, became easy and profitable. 

The selling of land sharpened men’s 
interests in land values and land titles, 
and, in a sense, all landowners became 
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speculators. In its simplest form land spec- 
ulation may be defined as the purchase of 
land with the intention of selling it for a 
profit. But whether or not there was an 
immediate intention to sell, there was 
certainly in nineteenth-century America 
the expectation that value would rise, as 
well as knowledge that a clear title would 
make a sale possible. The influence of the 
land speculator in shaping land policy 
cannot be separated from the influence of 
the average landowner. Both were inter- 
ested in land prices and clear titles; and 
to both the purchase of land was in reality 
a speculation, though one might consider 
it a short-term speculation, and the other 
might not think of it as a speculation at 
all. As a matter of fact the difference be- 
tween the land speculator and the land- 
owner seems to be one of degree rather 
than kind, and a really satisfactory defini- 
tion for land speculation is hard to make. 
Was the pioneer not speculating who 
moved west with the frontier, buying 
forty, sixty, or eighty acres, clearing his 
tract, living on it until civilization caught 
up with him, and selling out to move far- 
ther west? 

When the Anglo-Americans entered 
Texas they brought with them their re- 
gard for land values, valid titles, and the 
possibilities of resale. This was natural. 
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When the Republic of Texas was created, 
just as naturally, its founders gave due 
consideration to the problem of land titles, 
land values, and land sales. 

In creating a land system Texans were 
torn between the desire to attract immi- 
gration by giving away land and the de- 
sire to protect the value of privately 
owned property by keeping the govern- 
ment out of the land business. The pro- 
cess by which the system was shaped is 
interesting. 

The formation of a land policy became 
the problem of the Anglo-American gov- 
ernment in the fall of 1835. One of its 
first acts was the nullification of land laws 
passed by the state legislature of Coahuila 
and Texas at Monclova and the abolition 
of all land offices, agents, and commis- 
sioners that might be operating in Texas. 
The government of Texas therewith as- 
sumed responsibility for the public do- 
main and created a special office to take 
control of the public lands and all papers 
and archives pertinent to them. Here the 
matter rested until independence was 
actually declared and a constitution was 
written. 

At the making of the constitution the 
following March two conflicting prin- 
ciples emerged—those of the land policies 
of the United States and of Mexico. With 
both the Texans had had experience. 
Simply stated, the policy of the United 
States was to sell the public domain to 
individual settlers at a minimum price of 
$1.25 an acre, while that of Mexico was 
to give the land away, usually through 
empresarios, or colonizing agents. Since a 
substantial majority of Texans had mi- 
grated under the Mexican system, it 
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might seem surprising that they did not 
immediately continue it. 

Texans realized, however, that a mini- 
mum price on the public domain not only 
enriched the government but protected 
and enhanced the value of privately 
owned land. It was plain to most Texans 
that the monetary value of private land 
would necessarily be low if the public 
land was to be free. To those in Texas 
who owned land—and this was virtually 
every citizen—such a possibility was, if 
not alarming, at least worthy of attention. 
A portion of the first draft of the consti- 
tution of 1836 expressed the Texan re- 
action in these words: “The public lands 
being the only resource and wealth of the 
Republic, congress shall have no power to 
give or grant them away, except for a 
price fixed by law.” 

This provision was not adopted. The 
constitution instead suspended the land 
system until congress should establish a 
general land office and provide a general 
land policy. In fulfilling this obligation 
congress vacillated clumsily during the 
next few years. The first legal provision 
for a land office was made in 1836; but 
no land office was opened for any pur- 
pose until 1838, and the general land office 
did not operate satisfactorily until about 
1844. 

In the meantime, congress had con- 
tinued the policy begun by the provisional 
government of making bounty and dona- 
tion land grants to soldiers—though it 
failed to provide for their consummation. 
A uniform schedule for these grants was 
eventually established on December 4, 
1837: three months’ army service entitled 
a man to 320 acres; six months’, 640 acres; 
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nine months’, 960 acres; and 12 months’ 
or longer, 1,280 acres. Those persons who 
had already received from the secretary 
of war certificates for lesser amounts were 
privileged to make up any deficiency in 
what they were entitled to. Later grants 
were made to veterans of San Jacinto, of 
the siege of Bexar, and of certain ranging 
campaigns. 

In addition to the bounties and dona- 
tions to soldiers, a series of grants, known 
commonly as headrights, were made to 
individuals to promote citizenship and in- 
duce immigration. The first of these, a 
part of the constitution of 1836, pro- 
vided that heads of families living in 
Texas at the time of the Declaration of 
Independence were entitled to one league 
and one labor of land and single persons 
to one-third of a league, provided they 
had not previously received that much 
land as colonists. 

The constitutional grant became known 
as the “First Class Headright.” A ‘“Sec- 
ond Class Headright” law granted 1,280 
acres to families and 640 acres to single 
men who immigrated to the Republic 
prior to October 1, 1837. 

The third headright act, passed in 1838, 
extended the time limit to January 1, 
1840, but reduced the size of the grant 
to 640 acres for a head of family and 320 
acres for a single man. This act was al- 
lowed to expire and was not renewed until 
1841, when congress extended the period 
from January 1, 1840, to January 1, 1842. 
This was the last of the Republic’s grants 
directly to individuals to induce immigra- 
tion, and the state government was not 
to give away land in this same manner 
again until the passage of an effective 
pre-emption law in 1854. 
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It is noteworthy that these headright 
grants were not patterned after the Mexi- 
can empresario system. It is further note- 
worthy that none of the series of head- 
right grants actually was intended to 
establish a general policy; instead, each 
of the laws in the series, as can be seen 
by its terms, was passed only as a tempo- 
rary measure. 


THE SHIFTING BAsIs of land policy in 
Texas during this period can be fully un- 
derstood only if the series of headright, 
bounty, and donation laws are considered 
as stopgap measures, passed solely to re- 
lieve the tension of certain situations. The 
underlying intention remained to imitate 
the policy of the United States. During 
the course of the five years prior to 1841, 
it was believed that Texas would soon be- 
gin to sell her vacant lands to incoming 
hordes of frontiersmen. The give-away 
lands were to be used only to prime the 
pump. When it was discovered that the 
pump needed more than priming, Texas 
temporarily turned back to the empre- 
sario system. 

On February 4, 1841, congress pro- 
vided specifically for the establishment of 
one empresario colony by a group of men 
headed by William S. Peters. Peters con- 
tracted with the Republic on terms similar 
to those that empresarios like Austin and 
De Witt had made with Mexico. The 
Peters empresario law was soon extended 
to other contractors, and within the next 
three years the Republic signed a number 
of empresario contracts, the most impor- 
tant of which, in addition to the Peters 
contract, were the Mercer, the Fisher and 
Miller (later the German), and the Castro 
contracts. Settlers in these colonies re- 
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ceived Third Class Headright certificates 
for 640 acres per family. 

On January 29, 1844, the Republic re- 
pealed the empresario law. Texans ex- 
pressed their dissatisfaction further in an 
ordinance of the constitutional conven- 
tion of 1845 which proposed that em- 
presario operations be stopped by the 
attorney-general. Most of the public re- 
sentment was directed against the Peters 
and the Mercer colonies in north central 
Texas, whose empresarios were forced into 
long-drawn-out fights in the courts and 
in the legislature to preserve their con- 
tracts. Mercer eventually lost; the Peters 
group, known as the Texas Emigration 
and Land Company, won. 

Except in the colonies, there was no 
way that incoming settlers could obtain 
land from the government, even by pur- 
chase, after the expiration of the Third 
Class Headright law in 1842. Immigrants 
had to turn to persons who had already 
received grants, and thus the speculator 
became the agent through whom the land 
was put into the hands of the settler. This 
is the crux of the argument: six years 
after the Anglo-Americans in Texas as- 
sumed the responsibility of the public 
lands, they created a system specifically 
designed to benefit persons with land to 
sell. 

This policy, which kept the govern- 
ment out of the real estate business for 
twelve years, prevailed until the specula- 
tive pressure diminished. As the number 
of landless emigrants increased in Texas 
and as the number of speculators and the 
amount of land for sale decreased, the 
land policy was adjusted again to express 
the desires of the majority. From 1842 
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until 1854, when the first effective pre- 
emption law reopened the public domain 
to settlers, the operations of land specula- 
tors were particularly significant in the 
development of the state. While there was 
some speculation in actual tracts of land, 
speculation in unlocated Texas land paper 
was probably of more importance during 
this period, and the existence of large 
amounts of unlocated land paper pro- 


duced a unique type of land speculation 
in Texas. 


LAND PAPER was the written promise of 
the Texas government to patent to the 
holder of the paper the amount of land 
specified thereon. There were three prin- 
cipal types of land paper: (1) scrip, 
which had been sold to finance the revolu- 
tion, (2) the bounty and donation war- 
rants given to soldiers, and (3) the head- 
right certificates given to citizens. It is 
important to note that in the main these 
were not grants of designated tracts of 
land (although the headright grant had 
been planned as such) ; they were instead 
simply pieces of paper entitling the holder 
to locate, survey, and patent the amount 
of land specified, anywhere in the unre- 
served public domain. This paper was 
actually an unwieldy currency, redeem- 
able in land; it was usually negotiable by 
endorsement, and the unlocated portions 
of an individual certificate might be 
transferred. Here is a typical example 
taken from the land office records: A 
Third Class Headright certificate for 640 
acres was issued to Perry Malone, a thirty- 
six-year-old farmer, born in Kentucky, 
who moved from Missouri to Texas with 
a wife and eight children. Malone sold 
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the certificate unlocated for $450 and it 
was laid, or located, by the buyer on a 
tract of land in Denton County that 
measured only 617 acres. The new owner 
of the certificate sold the twenty-three- 
acre excess for $15.00, transferring the 
certificate with such a notation to a third 
party who located the twenty-three acres 
in Tarrant County. All three men were 
part of the speculative scene. 

In 1842 there was over a million acres’ 
worth of unlocated land paper in circula- 
tion. The holders of this paper included, 
besides the persons to whom it had been 
issued, scores of speculators who had pur- 
chased the paper at a discount. The specu- 
lator who bought unlocated land paper 
could either sell it to a settler or locate the 
land, a process known as “laying” the cer- 
tificate, and sell the surveyed tract. There 
is ample evidence of both types of opera- 
tion. 

Surveyors were necessarily involved in 
land paper speculation, and it was not 
unusual for the three functions of buyer, 
locator, and seller to be combined in one 
man. It was the locator, as he was called, 
working for himself or for a commission, 


who was a significant, often a leading, ele- 


ment in the westward movement of the 
Texas frontier. The locator was as dis- 
tinctively Texan as the land system that 
created his unique occupation, for in the 
rest of the United States the land was 
usually surveyed before it was offered for 
sale. 

During the period immediately follow- 
ing annexation, immigration to Texas in- 
creased and the backlog of unlocated land 
paper diminished. By 1850 the complexion 
of the land situation began to change. An 
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increasing number of voters wanted to 
obtain land, instead of having land for 
sale. The change was reflected in the legis- 
lature. In 1845 the first Texas pre-emp- 
tion law had been passed to protect set- 
tlers living on unoccupied portions of the 
public domain by giving them a priority 
for three years to cover their claim with 
some form of land paper. The pre-emp- 
tion law, which had been extended in 
1852, was converted into the Western 
world’s first “homestead” law by a Texas 
statute enacted on February 7, 1853. 

This law provided that any person who 
had settled on and improved any portion 
of the unappropriated public domain un- 
der the terms of the previous pre-emption 
laws could acquire a title to 320 acres by 
paying the usual surveying costs plus 
twenty dollars. The following year this 
act was revised and broadened to include 
all settlers, but the quantity of land was 
reduced to 160 acres. 

The homestead law ended the specula- 
tor’s paradise, and though the tide of im- 
migration tended to increase Texas land 
values, the free land tended to stabilize 
prices. Speculation in Texas land did not, 
however, end in 1854. From time to time 
new issues of land paper were made to 
colonization companies as premiums, to 
certain soldiers in the Mexican and Civil 
Wars, and to individuals and companies 
for constructing railroads and other in- 
ternal improvements. As was natural, 
some fraudulence and dishonesty were de- 
tected in a few speculative operations, 
especially after the fifty-cent sales scrip 
act of 1879; but there seems to be scant 
factual basis for describing land specula- 
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tion in Texas as an evil or a hindrance to 
settlement. 

Texas had begun in 1836, at its consti- 
tutional convention, with the intention of 
selling its public domain; but circum- 
stances rendered necessary free grants to 
both soldiers and settlers to induce them 
to come to the Republic. Each of these 
grants was limited to a particular situa- 
tion; no general give-away law was passed 


or even suggested. In 1841 Texas turned 
back to the Mexican system and estab- 
lished a few empresario colonies. When 
the Third Class Headright Act expired in 
1842, land was free only in these colonies, 
and they were immediately brought under 
attack. From 1842 until 1854, when the 
public domain was reopened to settlers, 
land speculation was a major force in the 
expansion of settlement in Texas. 


Hallucination of the Snail 


CHARLES EDWARD EATON 


April and the flowering wind make mockery of hazard. 
Where snow heaped the tunnel of wistaria is entrance-dream, 
And who will not belabor the weeping one among us and call him coward? 


We have walked like the snail a trudging winter-pace, 
And, waiting for the heavy footfall on our breath, 
Cried out in desperate fortitude the moment’s place. 


Now, the weeping one among us, the one most like the snail, 
We set apart in a caste of derision, the leper of time, 
A figment of mind’s terribilitas, something to rail 


At and turn from, shuddering, and cry 
April, april, april, while we shake the iris at the tunnel mouth 
And wish that the festering one of us would die. 


O hear how the wind sucks through the tunnel, petals, petals— 
There, white and purple, like rainbow fragments of desire, 
And each will move as fast as a falling dream before it settles, 


Fails in the illusion of finding the outlet of the world, 
While the beggar in us, caught in the hallucination of the snail, clings to the 


tunnel-sides of darkness, 


Weeping, weeping, and the corpulent wistaria trembles with ecstasy, 
swelling, and downward hurled. 
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T. J. CAULEY 


“HOW MUCH LAND do you have?” I once 
asked a farmer who was plowing a badly 
eroded field in the Black Prairie area of 
Texas. 

“I’ve got a hundred and sixty acres,” 
he told me. 

“Have you increased or decreased the 
amount lately?” I asked further. 

“No, I have had this same amount of 
land ever since I started farming, and 
my Daddy had it before me.” 

The farmer was, of course, telling me 
what he regarded as a simple truth. Yet he 
was essentially wrong; and in the correc- 
tion of his error lies the possibility of 
significant improvement in our ways of 
measuring farm land. 

I should not say that the farmer was 
completely wrong. He was right, of 
course, with respect to the surface area 
of his land; it had always been 160 acres. 
He was wrong, however, when he thought 
a constant surface area meant a constant 
amount of land. This follows from the 
fact that farm land has three dimensions 
rather than only two. 

When, as we commonly do, we measure 
farm land in acres, we take into account 
only two of its dimensions. An acre is 
4,840 square yards, a strictly surface 
measurement. An acre has length and 


breadth but no depth. Because it lacks 
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How Much Land Do You Have? 


this third dimension, depth, it is an inade- 
quate measurement of farm land. 

This is true because farm land in its 
most significant sense consists of soil. It 
is impossible to conceive of soil without 
depth. The vital function of soil is to sup- 
port plant life; and thus surface area is 
important because plants must have access 
to air, sunshine, and water, which are 
available mainly on the surface. But no 
plant of importance in ordinary agricul- 
ture grows strictly on the surface. Plant 
roots extend to greater or lesser depths 
beneath the surface. They must do so to 
get food. 

This means that depth as a dimension 
of a tract of farm land may be fully as 
important as its length or its breadth— 
depth in the sense of the thickness of that 
layer of the soil profile which has a suffi- 
ciently abundant and well-balanced sup- 
ply of plant foods to enable it to support 
a relatively heavy growth of the kinds of 
plants which are to be grown upon it. 
This productive layer is usually called the 
topsoil, for the obvious reason that it is 
nearest the surface. But this location with 
respect to the surface is not its only signi- 
ficant characteristic. That is, the mere fact 
that it is on top does not insure that it 
will grow good crops. The plant food in 
proper quantity and balance must be 
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there, too. In some cases, it has been found 
that the subsoil has more mineral plant 
food in it than the topsoil. Under virgin 
conditions, of course, the topsoil regularly 
has much more organic matter in it than 
the subsoil has, and usually also an equally 
good supply of minerals. 

The point is that the distinction be- 
tween topsoil and subsoil in terms of dis- 
tance from the surface is largely arbitrary. 
The really significant thing is the thick- 
ness of the layer of soil which will support 
plant life properly. 

The basic productive resource of the 
farmer is the plant food in his soil. The 
plants themselves—corn, oats, wheat, al- 
falfa, grass, or what not—are essentially 
machines for converting those plant foods 
into animal foods. Livestock—cows, hogs, 
hens, and so on—are, in turn, essen- 
tially machines for converting some of 
the animal foods into still other kinds of 
food better adapted or more attractive to 
human beings. Some plants and some ani- 
mals are more efficient machines for this 
purpose than others; but the fact remains 
that the basic factor is the plant food in 
the soil. And this store of plant food in 
the soil is three dimensional—it has length, 
breadth, and depth. 

The length and the breadth of any 
particular tract of land are fixed in the 
sense that they cannot be increased except 
at the expense of some adjoining tract. 
But the significant depth of that tract of 
land may be increased several hundred per 
cent without subtracting anything from 
the magnitude of adjoining tracts. 


THE MOST OBVIOUS WAY of increasing the 
size of a field in terms of its cubic content 
as distinct from its mere surface area is 
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to deepen the layer of productive soil by 
injecting organic matter into the top sev- 
eral inches of the subsoil. As we have 
said, the most significant difference be- 
tween the topsoil, so called, and the subsoil 
is simply one of the amount and kind of 
plant food present in the two. More spe- 
cifically, the subsoil is typically lacking 
in organic matter—a lack which affects 
the texture, physical structure, and plant- 
feeding capacity of the subsoil. It may 
be rich in inorganic minerals; but without 
the presence of organic matter, it cannot 
give the plant an adequate diet. 

The organic matter may be added in 
the form of barnyard manure, green 
manure, mulches plowed in, crop residues 
incorporated into the soil, or various mix- 
tures or combinations of these methods. 
This organic matter, including as it does 
bacteria, molds, fungi, insects, earth- 
worms, vitamins, antibiotics, amino acids, 
enzymes, and what not, constitutes the 
most complex and the most vital portion 
of the soil. 

The term vital is used advisedly. Soil 
is not so much a mere mixture of organic 
and inorganic matter as it is a process, the 
essential nature of which is the basic se- 
quence of birth, growth, death, decay, 
and rebirth. In one way or another, the 
various organic constituents of the soil 
begin life, they grow, and they die. After 
death, they decay; and this decay appears 
to be one of the most important phases 
of the process that goes on in the soil. 
Decay generally creates an acid or a group 
of acids. Of especial importance in the 
soil is the creation of what are called the 
amino acids by the disintegration of pro- 
teids. These acids contain plant foods 
which are immediately and readily avail- 
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able to plants. But they also perform an- 
other function of great importance— 
they react upon many of the minerals in 
the soil, dissolving them into solutions 
which can be utilized by plants. Generally 
speaking, the mineral plant foods in the 
soil are only sparingly soluble in water. 
From one point of view, this is highly for- 
tunate, for if they were readily soluble 
in water, they would have been fully dis- 
solved and washed away ages ago in the 
rains which have fallen since the begin- 
ning of time. But if these minerals are not 
in solution, the plants cannot use them. 
Plants simply cannot eat solid foods, so 
to speak. Thus the ability of the amino 
acids to dissolve many of the minerals is 
of vital importance. 

The point is that these acids are the 
product of the decay or decomposition of 
organic matter, and thus it is essential that 
fresh organic matter come into the soil 
more or less continuously so that the 
process of decay can go on uninterrupt- 
edly, performing its highly valuable func- 
tion of breaking down the relatively 
abundant supply of mineral plant food 
in all levels of the soil profile. In fact, it 
is becoming increasingly clear from both 
formal research and practical observation 
that the essential difference between the 
topsoil and the subsoil under virgin con- 
ditions is the comparative abundance of 
organic matter in the former and its 
almost complete absence in the latter. In 
a very real sense, the basic process by 
which nature creates topsoil is that of in- 
jecting organic matter into the mineral 
matter—the rock fragments—which con- 
stituted the surface of the earth at the 
time the planet cooled enough to permit 
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the appearance of life on it. The impor- 
tance of organic matter in making min- 
erals available to plants has been clearly 
demonstrated by the discovery that much 
“worn out” and abandoned crop-land still 
contains a great deal of mineral plant 
food. Such land is “worn out” only in the 
sense that in the compacted, cement-like 
surface, almost completely lacking in 
organic matter, the minerals are not avail- 
able to the tiny rootlets of the plants. Such 
a soil may rightly be said to be dead. On 
the other hand, a soil in which there is a 
proper balance of organic and mineral 
matter is very definitely a living thing. 
Its life is not on its surface, but in its 
depth; and the greater the depth to which 
this living process extends, the greater the 
volume of productive soil. 


ANOTHER and less obvious way in which 
the cubic content of a field may be in- 
creased for agricultural purposes is to 
grow plants with longer roots. Many ordi- 
nary field crops—such as corn—get the 
great bulk, if not all, of their food from 
the few inches of soil nearest the surface 
for the simple reason that their roots are 
not long enough to reach farther down. 
There are other plants, however, which 
have roots long enough to reach farther 
down to get a portion of their food. Tree 
roots, for example, may extend many feet 
into the subsoil and draw upon the almost 
inexhaustible stores of mineral foods 
there. This is essentially the reason for the 
great size and long life of trees as com- 
pared with other plants. 

But among the field crops and the 
grasses, there are some important instances 
of plants with roots long enough to reach 
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into the subsoil for food and water. Al- 
falfa and several of the other clovers are 
prominent among them; and there are 
numerous grasses with this valuable char- 
acteristic. This means that a farmer who 
has been growing corn on a particular 
field may be able to double or triple the 
size of that field by planting it in alfalfa. 
This is literally true in that the alfalfa 
will draw its, sustenance from a cubic 
content of soil two or three times as great 
as that which can be reached by the shal- 
low roots of the corn; and the total 
growth of the alfalfa may be correspond- 
ingly greater. At least, it will not exhaust 
the available plant food in the first few 
inches of the topsoil to anything like the 
same degree as will the corn; for it is not 
solely dependent upon the food in the top- 
most layer. Alfalfa roots have been traced 
to depths of more than twenty feet below 
the surface; and when you go that far 
down, you are taking in a huge cubic con- 
tent, indeed. 

Thus, in a very significant sense, the 
size of a field may depend a great deal 
upon the kind of plants that are grown in 


it; and other things being equal, it is a 


matter of economy to grow those crops 
which can make use of the deeper layers 
of the soil profile, which would otherwise 
largely go to waste. 


FAILURE to appreciate the significance of 
the third dimension of land and its highly 
important bearing upon productivity is 
largely responsible for the sort of error 
that is involved in such analyses of the 
supply of land as this from Farster and 
Legger, Elements of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics: 
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... The landlord stands in a unique position 
among the economic classes of our society. 
Whereas any increase or decrease in the re- 
ward to labor, capital, or entrepreneurship 
can be, and usually is, followed by a change 
in these factors, an increase or decrease in 
rent does not mean that more or less land 
can or will be made available. In short, land 
has no supply price. For this reason, whereas 
land is a necessary factor of production, the 
increase in production is due largely, if not 
solely to the increase in labor and capital. 


To say that land has no supply price is 
essentially to say that space, or surface 
area, has no supply price. Obviously, the 
number of square miles or acres on the 
surface of the earth does not change in 
response to any changes in market prices, 
rents, interests, wages, or the like. But 
when we think of land in the much more 
significant sense of the productive capac- 
ity of the soil, the possibilities of increas- 
ing or reducing the supply of it are vastly 
different; and then price does very defi- 
nitely enter into the matter. Just as surely 
as the productive capacity of soil can be 
reduced by erosion, leaching, malcultiva- 
tion, and other abuses, it can be built up 
again by adding barnyard manure, green 
manure, and mineral fertilizers, and by 
improved cultivating practices. The essen- 
tial effect of these beneficial practices is to 
increase the third dimension of the land— 
the depth of the more productive layer of 
the soil. And obviously, the rebuilding of 
soil in such a manner will be influenced 
greatly by the economic returns which the 
person who does the rebuilding can expect 
from it, whether such returns are called 
“rent” or something else. 

If it be argued that additions of manure 
and fertilizers constitute capital and not 
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land, this is simply saying that there is no 
basic difference between land and capital 
from an economic point of view. Cer- 
tainly the manures and the fertilizers be- 
come thoroughly and inextricably com- 
pounded with the land, i.e., they become 
a part of the soil, distinguishable in no 
way—from the standpoint of their effect 
upon its productivity—from those plant 
foods put there by unaided nature. Any 
distinction between the two is thoroughly 
academic. For all practical purposes, land 
has a supply price just as much as does 
any other factor of production. 

Clearly, there is need for greatly im- 
proved techniques for measuring the 
depth of the soil, both quantitatively and 
qualitatively. There is need for standardi- 
zation of techniques and units and for 
publicizing their significance. The United 
States Department of Agriculture, as our 


principal public agency dealing with such 
matters, should probably take the lead in 
such a program; but much valuable assist- 
ance could come from other public and 
private agencies. 

When standard techniques and units of 
measurement have been developed and 
brought into general use, we might very 
well see such an item as this in the classi- 
fied advertisements section of a farm 
journal: 


WANTED: To buy about 258,000 cubic 
yards of productive soil, preferably distributed 
over a surface area of 160 acres with average 
depth of 1 ft., but would consider smaller 
surface area with proportionately greater 
depth. Soil must show by U.S.D.A. Standard 
Test an organic content of at least .75 and 
no mineral deficiencies not common in this 
region. If your soil will not meet these speci- 
fications, don’t waste your time and mine 
answering this ad. 
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First-Class Heel 


JOHN MADISON 


HOw Is 1T that people who have never 
mastered anything themselves will tell a 
doctor, lawyer, mechanic, writer, musi- 
cian, artist, or athlete all about his own 
business? They do it. 

They come up to me and begin by ask- 
ing questions, but this is just a way of 
getting started. All I have to do is just 
wait a few moments, and they aren’t ask- 
ing any more; they are telling me. 

“Wrestling is a racket,” they will say, 
shrewdly, and I am supposed to be en- 
lightened and impressed. Even if the only 
wrestling they know is the television kind, 
they will tell me all about who can wrestle 
and who can’t, who is a nice fellow and 
who is a heel, which matches are fixed and 
why. It gets more ridiculous the longer 
I listen. 

It wouldn’t make the least bit of differ- 
ence if I told them that Mat Owen, my 
maternal grandfather, and Uncle Will, 
his son, started teaching me to wrestle as 
soon as I could walk—considerably more 
than forty years ago. Nothing I could say 
would stop them, because they don’t want 
to learn anything, anyway; they want to 
tell me how much they know. 

“Tt’s just a racket,” they will say, sum- 
ming up all their vast knowledge of my 
business. Well, once upon a time it was a 
somewhat different racket, as I remember 
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it, and I wish some of these know-it-alls 
could have been in my place the night I 
had my first main-event. 

I had never seen my opponent until he 
walked into the ring that night, but I'd 
heard of him, Jimmy Poulos, and I knew 
he’d been brought in specially to give me 
a shellacking. I figured he was just the 
man who could do it, too, but I intended 
to make him prove it. I’d already gone too 
far to back up. 

“No disgrace to get beat,” Grandpa 
always said. “It’s a disgrace to quit as long 
as you can move one finger.” 

I had taken plenty of beatings in the 
gymnasium, but I had never lost a match 
for the simple reason that I had never be- 
fore met a man of main-event caliber. 
Nobody gave me much credit, and I 
couldn’t claim any, for beating prelimi- 
nary boys. I had years of experience on 
them, even if I was only nineteen. 

Standing there in the corner of the 
ring, waiting for the match to begin, I 
had plenty of time to reflect on how I’d 
worked myself into this jam. A smart 
young punk, they’d called me, howling 
for main-events when I wasn’t even 
grown. They told me I wouldn’t draw 
flies, meaning that people wouldn’t pay 
to see me wrestle. I couldn’t see why, but 
when I looked out over the scanty crowd 
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I realized, sickeningly, they’d been right. 

I had forced the issue by getting a 
sports writer on my side. In the papers 
he had pointed to my record and rather 
pushed the promoter into a corner. The 
promoter had reacted by getting mad and 
bringing in Poulos to teach me a lesson. 

Both wrestlers and fighters call a man 
like Poulos a policeman. Policemen are 
never champions; they just keep the boys 
in line, including the champions. They 
want money and not glory. 

That’s how I faced my first main-event 
—a failure as a drawing card, a smart 
young punk, and due to take a shellack- 
ing. 

I took the shellacking for one hour and 
twenty-eight minutes. He rode me and 
stretched me. Along toward the last he 
lost patience and started ripping me. Rip- 
ping is a neat little trick which tears a 
man’s face up, but usually that is not the 
purpose of it. The idea is to open up a 
man’s defense. 

The knees of my long tights wore out. 
Then the skin on my knees wore out— 
also the skin on my elbows, shoulders, 
and forehead—but he couldn’t hook me. 
I lost another tooth and got my nose 
broke again; got a gash over one eye, and 
one of my already cauliflowered ears 
swelled up like a tomato. Then he hooked 
his fingers under my upper lip and racked 
my head back, so he could open up my 
defense enough to throw a foot inside, 
probably aiming for some kind of scis- 
sors or inside grapevine. He shouldn’t 
have done that, for I had an open hand 
waiting for his heel. I just grabbed his 
toe with my other hand and revolved the 
foot with a snap. A wrestler would say 
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that I broke off his leg and handed it back 
to him. What I actually did was dislo- 
cate his knee. That was the end of the 
match. 

Jimmy Poulos probably could have 
beaten me every night for a month, but 
he didn’t do it that time. He shouldn’t 
have been impatient, and he shouldn’t 
have underestimated me. 

I rose from the mat, thinking in my 
naive, young way, that at last I had ar- 
rived. I was proud of myself and more 
than a little elated by my unbelievable 
good luck. This was the culmination of 
all things to me—winning my first main- 
go. As a small boy I had heard the rafters 
ring with cheers for the Owen men. I, 
the third generation, stood ready to accept 
my due acclaim. 

The referee raised my arm aloft, and I 
smiled through the blood. There was 
plenty of noise, but it wasn’t cheers. I must 
have looked very silly, trying to under- 
stand what the sound of the crowd meant. 
Surely, this can’t be, I thought. Why 
would they boo me—a kid who has just 
done the impossible? Where have I failed? 
What more do they expect? The boos kept 
on while I stood there uncomprehending 
and stunned. The sound didn’t even ex- 
press hatred; it was more like scorn. They 
rejected me, and they rejected my victory. 
It hurt me and puzzled me. 

In the dressing room I thought of the 
slim pay-off I was going to get—maybe 
a hundred dollars instead of the three or 
four times that much a good drawing 
card would have made. I was regretting 
the stubborn ambition which had put me 
in this spot. Sure I was hardheaded, just 
like they said, and maybe I wasn’t very 
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smart, either. I felt sorry for the promoter 
who had lost money, and even more sorry 
for the preliminary boys who were going 
to make about twenty dollars. It was all 
my fault. 

I wished I knew what my fault was; 
wished I knew why people didn’t want to 
see me wrestle—didn’t want to see me 
win. 

I already had the professional’s respect 
for the other man. We didn’t believe in 
crippling, even if the fans would have 
preferred that we kill each other like 
Roman gladiators. I didn’t want to take 
any man’s ham and eggs away from him, 
not even from a policeman like Poulos. I 
had won the only way I could have. 

After I’d had a shower and patched 
myself up the best I could, I got my 
money. Then I went to the other dressing 
room where Poulos was having his knee 
taped up by a doctor. Jack Law, one of 
the old-timers for whom I had a lot of 
respect, had seen the match, and he was 
there talking to Poulos. Maybe I sounded 
like a fool, but I told Poulos I was sorry 
and tried to give him my end of the 
money to help out until he could wrestle 
again. I got a good cussing from him for 
my pains, so I left. Jack followed me out 
the door. 

“Well, kid, you tried,” he said. 

“Thanks, Jack,” I answered, leaving 
him standing there. I wanted to get away 
from everybody. 

After that I was back in the prelimi- 
naries. What else could I expect with no 
drawing power? In the dressing rooms 
other wrestlers would cast knowing and 
pitying looks at me, and maybe that pity 
was the beginning of a slow burn in me. 
Perhaps I knew all the facts, even then, 
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but I couldn’t add them up to get the 
answer I wanted. Finally, Old Jack 
couldn’t bear my long face any more. He 
called me aside. 

“Kid,” he said, “would you mind if I 
talk to you like a father?” 

“You bet I won’t, Jack; I’d appreciate 
it,” said I, feeling proud of the older 
man’s interest in me. 

“Fine, then I can help you. Some kids 
are so damned smart that you can’t tell 
them anything.” 

“IT was smart enough to learn to wrestle, 
Jack. I guess that’s not enough.” 

“You’re no showman, kid.” 

He lit a cigar, blew smoke, and looked 
into my eyes. I tried to look intelligent, 
eager, and interested, but I hoped he 
wasn’t going to give me any lecture on 
showmanship. I knew about that, but I 
couldn’t stoop to some of the cheap fak- 
ing that was coming into the game. I 
learned later how wrong I was. My teach- 
ers had been old-fashioned. But Jack had 
something else in mind. 

“Don’t you understand why people 
booed you when you beat Poulos?” 

“No,” I said, “I'll be damned if I do.” 

“You ain’t pretty,” said Jack, matter- 
of-factly. 

“Pretty?” I shouted. “Pretty? What the 
hell has that got to do with it?” 

He put his hand on my shoulder and 
chuckled. “Take it easy, kid. They always 
want to see their heroes win. He was a 
good-looking man, and you ain’t. You 
are ugly.” 

I guess I stood there with my mouth 
open. The facts were beginning to add 
up, but I didn’t like the answer. Maybe 
my looks weren’t much to start with, but 
starting so young, filled with driving am- 
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bition, love for the game, and worship of 
the men who taught me, I’d taken some 
beatings that didn’t help my looks any. 
I'd hardly ever thought about it. So I was 
ugly. Would people scorn me for that? 

Jack continued, “In this game, today, 
boy, there are two ways to make money. 
Either they gotta love you, or they gotta 
hate you. The guys in between will never 
make any money. You could become the 
greatest wrestler in the world, and people 
still wouldn’t like you. They not only 
don’t like your looks, but they don’t like 
your cocksure air in the ring. You look 
too much like you know what you're do- 
ing. Even some of the wrestlers think you 
are conceited. Act a little scared some- 
times. Back away. Grab a rope and make 
the referee get you out of a bad hold, 
then slug on the break when the other 
guy ain’t looking. Take every advantage 
and give none. Foul even when fouling 
won’t help you. Lose when you can make 
more money by losing. When they razz 
you, razz them right back.” 

“What you are saying, Jack, is that I 
should become a heel.” 

“That’s it, kid, a heel. If I ever saw a 
natural-born heel, you are it.” 

I couldn’t look at Jack right then. I was 
looking down at my hands, clenched to- 
gether in front of me. Dad had been 
proud of my small hands, thinking they 
meant I’d be an artist like him. I hated 
the size of my hands, because they were 
a disadvantage in wrestling. Mat and 
Will, two handsome giants, had hands like 
hams, but I had determined to follow 
them long before I knew what type of 
man I was going to be. If I followed Jack’s 
advice, Grandpa wouldn’t rest in his 
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grave. Will would finish wrestling in Aus- 
tralia some day, and when he came home 
I'd have to account to him. I had to say 
something to Jack. 

I looked up and said, “Old-Timer, 
thanks for the advice. I'll bring you a 
good cigar in New Orleans next week.” 

“Forget it, kid; I was young once, 
myself. So long.” 

I left to keep from hearing more. So 
I couldn’t be like my heroes because I 
had an ugly face? Who the hell ever saw 
a man wrestling with his face? Being a 
wrestler wasn’t enough. If I wanted to 
make money I had to be an actor, too—a 
villain. I had to make people hate me, 
since they refused to like me. 

The hurt and bewilderment were gone. 
I was mad at last. I'd be damned if I 
would do it. I’d quit the game first. I 
was young, and I could start over. 

I thought bitterly of the times I had 
worked out on the mat until I would quit 
sweating. That took a little over three 
hours of hard going. Then my tongue 
would swell in my mouth, and I would 
go stone blind every time I regained my 
feet. I thought of the diets and exercises 
I'd used trying to increase my two hun- 
dred pounds. I thought of the pleasures 
I had denied myself, for all my health 
and energy had to be directed toward one 
goal. All my striving had brought me to 
this—this dead-end. 

The only match I had booked ahead 
was a semi-final to Jack’s main-event in 
New Orleans the following week. That 
match would be my last. 


I STAYED AWAY from the gyms, and I 
stayed away from the wrestlers. I was 
sick of wrestling. For days I walked the 
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streets—mile after mile—just thinking. 
Maybe I should go to college and play 
football. Maybe I should get myself a job 
and become an Honest John—work from 
eight to five every day. That was a laugh. 
Maybe I should get myself a wife and a 
house full of kids and worry about the 
bills every month. If I couldn’t beat the 
mediocre mass of meatheads called so- 
ciety, I’d better join them. The prospect 
didn’t look very inviting. I didn’t know 
what I would do, but I was sure I was 
through with wrestling—after that next 
match. 

That night in New Orleans, killing 
time in the dressing room before the 
match, I was seeing the whole setup 
through different eyes. All the glamour 
was gone. I tried to tell myself that wres- 
tlers were just a bunch of musclebound 
apes. Why had I ever thrilled to be under 
those ring lights entertaining a bunch of 
morons? I didn’t care whether I won or 
lost. I hadn’t taken a single workout— 
no training at all except those long walks. 
I hadn’t been on the mat since my last 
match. 

While Jack sat on the bench with me 
I was staring at his bull neck and cauli- 
flowered ears. 

“Jack, who is this Tom Labourié I’m 
wrestling? I never heard of him.” 

“That’s because you don’t read about 
football games. He’s local. Nice boy. 
Good family. Good education. Big hero 
to these people.” 

That answer aggravated me. “Never 
mind all that. You know what I mean. 
Can he wrestle?” 

“No, not a lick,” said Jack. “I saw him 
beat a preliminary boy here once, but a 
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man doesn’t learn to wrestle by playing 
football. I guess he thinks he can wrestle, 
or he wouldn’t be trying it. He has lifted 
a few weights, and his body looks good. 
You ought to lose to him.” 

“Why?” I snapped. 

“Well, you might do Old Jack a favor 
and put this boy over for me, so I can 
wrestle him here on the main-event next 
week. I think we could draw a big house 
with a boy the people like so much—that 
is, if you could make him look pretty 
good in there tonight. But suit yourself, 
kid. I know how hardheaded you are.” 

“Jack,” I said, “this is my last match, 
and I intend to wrestle it any way I 
please. I’m quitting.” 

“Guys like you never quit,” said Jack. 

I answered with conviction. “Think 
what you like, but that’s how it is.” 

His gruff voice softened a bit. “Does 
your face hurt much, kid?” 

“You ought to know,” I answered. 
“Your nose has been broken. It’s all in 
the day’s work for us, but I’m not having 
any more of it.” 

“Well, one good thing: you can take 
care of yourself against Labourié. Just 
keep your head down.” 

When I walked down the aisle to the 
ring I still hadn’t made up my mind what 
I would do with this boy. From what 
Jack had said, I supposed I could handle 
him just about as I chose. On the other 
hand, I might give the nice boy a break 
and do Old Jack a favor. What did it 
matter? I’d see how I felt when the right 
time came. 

I climbed into the ring and leaned back 
in the corner. The referee busied himself 
picking up peanuts off the mat and 
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throwing them out. The ringside fans 
had thrown the usual peanuts at the pre- 
liminary boys. This was supposed to be 
a subtle way of calling a wrestler a 
monkey. If it was a joke, it certainly was 
old, but they could always throw a pea- 
nut and giggle and look at their compan- 
ions for approval. The other idiots would 
giggle right back. 

My opponent was coming down the 
aisle from his dressing room in the oppo- 
site side of the arena. Quite a commotion, 
I noticed. Lots of back-slapping, hand- 
shaking, waving, and shouted greetings. 
When I had come down the aisle they 
had ignored me. He put one hand on the 
top rope and vaulted completely over it 
in a swirl of red satin bathrobe. 

When we were introduced to the crowd 
it was made all too plain which one of us 
was liked. Labourié was beaming. He was 
eating it up. He was taking it big. This 
guy really blossoms in the spotlight, I 
thought. 

The referee motioned us to the center 
of the ring, and we shook hands. I no- 
ticed the nice teeth when he smiled. I 
could tell he wasn’t impressed with me. 
Fool, I thought. The referee began his 
familiar rigmarole about the rules, but 
I wasn’t listening. I was studying the boy. 
Curly black hair, olive complexion, regu- 
lar features, a neatly trimmed mustache— 
hell, this guy was probably a blue-blood. 
He was all that Jack had said and more. 

The referee finished his singsong, and 
we turned to go to our corners. As I was 
stripping off my robe I wondered why 
this guy wanted to wrestle. The answer 
flashed in my mind like a dirty word— 
glory-seeker! Damned amateur glory- 
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seeker! I wadded up my robe and threw 
it into the corner and turned to await 
the bell. 

Jack had said the boy had a good body. 
As I stared across the ring at him I knew 
Jack had been guilty of another piece of 
understatement. He didn’t have a good 
body; he was magnificent! His muscles 
had muscles! 

The bell rang and we went together. I 
grabbed him behind his neck and by his 
elbow, put the top of my head into his 
face and pushed him back—hard. When 
he resisted me I suddenly reversed and 
jerked him forward, stepping aside at the 
same time. He stumbled and almost fell. 
I could have gone behind him then and 
taken the first advantage, but I had just 
been testing him for balance. He didn’t 
have much, and without balance a man 
can’t wrestle any more than a bird can 
fly without feathers. Jack was right; the 
boy couldn’t wrestle. 

I pushed the heel of my left hand into 
his shapely nose, and when he grabbed at 
my hand I leg-dived him. He landed flat 
of his back, twisting immediately to his 
hands and knees. At least, he knew one 
defensive position. I top-scissored him and 
stretched him out on his face and began 
to apply the pressure and the weight. I 
wasn’t trying to beat him yet; just wear- 
ing him down. I soon saw that he didn’t 
know how to get away from me, but I 
had to give the fans something for their 
money. I made a clumsy move or two 
and pulled him on top of me. The crowd 
roared approval. 

The match was getting over with the 
crowd, and it was getting over with 
Labourié. He was dumb enough to think 
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I was doing my best; he was doing his. 
Each time we tumbled into the ropes he 
would break at the first command of the 
referee and step back with his arms spread 
wide. It was as if he were saying to the 
people, “Look! See what a grand, clean 
sport I am!” and the people would cheer 
him. They cheered everything he did, and 
he loved it. I decided I would lose to him. 
He would really make a drawing card in 
this town. 

I noticed my shoe was untied. I held 
my hands out to the referee; then pointed 
to the shoe. ““Time out!” he said. I knelt 
upon one knee and concentrated upon 
tying the string as fast as I could. I guess 
Labourié just couldn’t resist the tempta- 
tion to glorify himself again. The next 
thing I knew, he had kicked me squarely 
in the seat of my tights with the side of 
his foot—not hard, but insultingly and 
scornfully. I didn’t finish tying the shoe. 
I felt like a fool. I began to see red. The 
people were laughing uproariously. 

All in one motion I sprang from the 
mat and chopped him across the throat 
with the edge of my left hand, following 
through with my right elbow into his 
mouth. The pretty teeth shattered. I 


snatched his head down into a twisting 
face-lock. I slammed my knee first into 


his solar plexus and then into his chin. I 
turned his head loose and let him fall on 
his face. By the time he hit the mat I 
was on his back. I reached over his head 
and hooked two fingers of my right hand 
into his nostrils and jerked up with all 
my power. I felt the flesh tear. I clenched 
my fists together in front of his face and 
began to rip him. Forcing my hard 
knuckles into his face with all my 
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strength, I jerked them back and forth, 
side to side, up and down. His broken 
teeth were cutting my knuckles to pieces. 
I didn’t care. I was ruining that pretty 
face. Blood was flying. My fury was 
spending itself. I chopped him with the 
edge of my right hand as hard as I could 
right at the base of the skull. His body 
quivered and then went limp. No need 
to pin this guy. He was out cold. I got 
up. 

Chairs were flying through the air. 
Around the edge of the ring police battled 
to keep the enraged mob away from me. 
I grabbed a chair and began to use it as 
a shield, batting down the other chairs 
that were coming my way. 

So this was what it felt like to be hated. 
This was what being a heel meant. Fine! 
So be it! I hated all of them more than 
they hated me, and for a deeper reason. 

The referee cowered in the corner of 
the ring, afraid to raise my arm in token 
of victory. That was all right. I knew how 
he felt. I raised my own arm, and more 
chairs came flying. 

A strange, new feeling came over me. 
Mingling with my hatred of the fans was 
a kind of pride in myself. Suddenly I was 
exultant and happy. I was laughing at 
them, but it was a poison laugh. We 
would hate each other, but, by God, they 
were going to notice me! From now on 
they would know that I was around! I 
had crossed over the line. I was a heel, 
and I liked the idea. 

The police at last calmed them down 
somewhat, then formed a circle around 
me and escorted me to the dressing room. 
I thanked them and went in, closing the 
door behind me and leaning back against 
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it. I was tired, and I was a bloody mess. 
The other boy’s blood was smeared over 
my chest and belly. The blood from my 
cut knuckles was dripping from my finger 
tips. 

Jack and I were alone. He was standing 
in the center of the room, ready for the 
main-go. His mouth hung open, and he 
stared at me with wide, unbelieving eyes. 
He found his voice. 

“Holy jumping Jesus, kid! You were 
terrific! I knew you were a natural heel, 
but you are the champion of all heels!” 

Somehow, it sounded like praise to me. 
From now on, I thought, my only friends 
will be wrestlers. Nobody else will under- 
stand why I am a heel. I smiled at Jack. 

He almost shouted, “Know what I’m 
gonna do? I’m gonna tell the promoter 
to book you in here against me on the 
main-go next week. We’ll pack ’em in! 
Maybe we'll work two, three times. We'll 
make a sockful of dough. Watcha say?” 

“Tell him to book us, Jack. I ain’t 
quittin’,” I said as I headed for the shower. 
The second was calling Jack to the ring. 

“I brought you that cigar,” I yelled 
at him as he went out the door. Jack had 
forgotten his plans for Labourié. He’d 
most likely forgotten the guy was alive. 


All that was long ago and far away. 
The last I heard of Labourié, he was a big 


dog in New Orleans society, telling tales 
of his short career as a professional wres- 
tler, proudly showing his scars to the awe- 
struck little damsels. Thanks, Labourié, 
for showing me where I stood with you 
nice people. That kick did it. For all I 
care, those society saps can idolize the 
lousy crumb; I’ll stick to a man like Jack. 

Society would call him an old crooked 
wrestler, but he never once broke his 
word to me. He knew himself; he knew 
people; and he knew lots of angles. They 
kept buying tickets, hoping to see me 
butchered, but that would have satisfied 
them, and any businessman will protect a 
valuable attraction. They gave us their 
money by the sockful. 

They thought they were seeing real 
wrestling, and they thought I was a real 
heel. Maybe I am by now—a first-class 
heel. I started out sincere and honest. 

Two thousand bouts haven’t made me 
any prettier. When they see me they see 
a man playing a role to fit an ugly face— 
a vicious, yellow rat. They aren’t playing 
any roles; I see them as they really are, 
but the law says that my hands are 
deadly weapons. 

Well, each pig to his own slop. I just 
feed the pigs. Like people say, wrestling 
is just a racket, anyway. Perhaps some day 
I’ll meet an extremely bright fan who will 
tell me who caused it to be a racket. 
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Sky, Sun, and Water 
The Southwest of Frederick Webb Hodge 


LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL 


SKY, SUN, AND WATER. These are not obscure 
terms. The sky is overhead, is blue or black, 
is clouded or starry. The sun rises, sets, is 
warmth, is life. And water is wet, flows, and 
also is life, and causes trouble between Arizona 
and California. 

The Southwest. Now there is a term which 
does not mean the same thing to all people. 
How far Northeast does the Southwest start? 
Texans issue a journal called the Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly which is pure Texas. 
There is a Southwestern Library Association 
which includes Louisiana and not California. 
The “Southwestern Historical Series,” pub- 
lished by Arthur Clark of Glendale, covers 
Missouri, Arkansas, and Colorado. The Rocke- 
feller Foundation has set up two Southwest 
research programs, one at the Huntington 
Library which includes Utah, and the other at 
Norman which takes in Oklahoma and Texas. 

There are reasons of land and of weather, 
of history and of culture for including these 
various states and regions in the Southwest, 
none of which I shall deny. My intention is, 
however, to be somewhat narrower, and for 
two reasons: first, my own experience in the 
Southwest has been limited; and second, Fred- 
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erick Webb Hodge has worked chiefly within 
the same limits. So then New Mexico, Arizona, 
and Southern California are the Southwest of 
my sky, sun, and water. 

How best approach this region? What words 
to use? How brighten its shadow, soften its 
dazzle? It is such an ancient region. Two of 
its states were named even before the New 
England colonies were founded. Since the Mid- 
dle Ages, Indians, Spaniards, and gringos have 
been coming and going, eating, loving, and 
fighting, leaving cultural traces; and since 
Adolf Bandelier, Washington Mathews, and 
Frank Cushing began their field studies in the 
1880's, scientists have been working in field 
and library, founding museums, publishing 
monographs and magazines, so that there is 
little pioneer work left to be done. The pueb- 
los have even been photographed from the air, 
and all the roads mapped if not paved. Few 
are the places on the charts which still read 
“wilderness area,” and such primitive regions 
as Cochise’s Stronghold and Monument Valley 
have suffered the ultimate indignity of serving 
as locations for movie companies from Holly- 


wood. 


A negative approach to this Southwest 
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would be my lack of any deep bibliographical 
interest in the region. The earliest imprints of 
New Mexico, Arizona, and Southern Califor- 
nia do not excite me. Neither am I a historian. 
Although I know that Cabeza de Vaca came 
first, I am unable to name his followers in 
their proper order: Coronado, Vargas, Onate, 
Mogollon, Alvarado, Armijo, Anza and Kino, 
Marcos de Niza—the music of their names is 
quite enough for me. Nor am I anthropologist, 
archeologist, ethnologist, meteorologist, geol- 
ogist, or geographer. I am a mere librarian, a 
bookkeeper, yet fitted with a restless foot and 
a roving eye, and a desire to leave a few writ- 
ten testaments to posterity. 

Throughout my forty-seven years I have 
been crisscrossing this Southwest, first as a 
babe in arms, then as an excited boy on the 
California Limited, giving handouts to hoboes 
riding blind baggage; and later as a hitchhiker 
and a driver, and finally as a belted passenger 
by plane. I have never roughed it in this 
region, nor ridden a horse for more than a few 
feet; and although I know that I shall sleep at 
last on the hard bed of earth, as long as there 
remains a bit of flesh on my bones I prefer a 
feather bed at night. 

Sure, I’m a city dude, yet with an increas- 
ing dislike for what is happening to my home 
city of Los Angeles. Here we have plenty of 
water, but diminishing sky and sun, with the 
result that I have found myself ineluctably 
drawn by the land beyond the River, where 
there is little water and much sky and sun. 
One cannot live by water alone. 

Last September I made a journey by air, via 
San Diego, Yuma, and Phoenix to Albuquer- 
que, where I hired a car and drove a thousand 
miles through that Land of Enchantment; 
and everywhere I went on that trip, by air and 
land, on wheel and foot, I felt the presence at 
my side of Frederick Webb Hodge, my col- 
league who was born long ago in 1864, and far 
away at Plymouth, England. Before starting 
my trip I called on him at the Southwest 
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Museum and asked if he could recall what it 
was that had first bound him to the Southwest. 
His answer was unhesitating. 

“I remember very well what it was,” he said. 
“I got off the train at Fort Wingate and took 
a deep breath. It was sage I smelled: artemesia 
tridentata. And then I looked at the landscape. 
I had never seen such clear air. That was it: 
the good smell and the pure air.” 

“Do you remember when that was?” I asked. 

“Of course I do,” he replied. “It was in 1886 
and I was not quite twenty-two.” 

The plane crossed the Colorado at Yuma, 
and I looked down on the confluence of the 
Colorado and the Gila, and on the All-Ameri- 
can Canal flowing on a concrete bed through 
thirsty sand. The Salton Sea was visible to 
the north. Everywhere an immense thirstiness 
of land under a thirsty sun and sky. Seen from 
ten thousand feet the River at Yuma looks 
peaceful and relaxed, its long flow nearly 
ended, the final tributary gathered in, soon to 
lose itself in the salty Gulf. 

Here again my mind turned to Hodge, for 
Yuma evoked Garces, and the martyred priest 
recalled Hodge’s footnotes to Coues’ edition 
of Garces’ Journal, published in 1900. These 
topographical notes which serve to pinpoint 
Garces on the map are good reading. They are 
not merely topographical notes, but often 
miniature essays akin to the entries in Hodge’s 
great Handbook of the American Indians, as 
for example this one which comments on Gar- 
ces’ statement that the Indians kissed the 
Spaniards’ hands: 


It is extremely doubtful if the natives ac- 
tually kissed the hands of the Spaniards; more 
probably, as a greeting of friendship inspired 
by religious fervor, the Indian grasped the 
hand of the priest, drew it toward his own 
mouth, inhaled from it the “breath of life,” 
and then passed the clasped hands toward the 
mouth of the Spaniard, who was supposed to 
do the same. This custom, which is still com- 
mon among the Zufis at least, may be re- 
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garded rather as religious greeting than as a 
mere gesture of courtesy. 


I must confess that where Garces went in- 
terests me less than who Garces was. The 
force of religious zeal that moved this Fran- 
ciscan to bitter hardship and ultimate martyr- 
dom is the lasting thing, and in all my reading 
about the Southwest I have sought to pass be- 
yond bibliographical points and topographical 
itineraries, and seek the spirit that moved men 
to such heroism and sacrifice. It is customary 
new for motorists in summer to cross the 
Mojave Desert by dark in order to avoid the 
heat. Francisco Garces crisscrossed this region 
on foot at all seasons. He was a man. 

My interest in him began twenty years ago 
in the stoneyard of a Los Angeles sculptor. 
This friend was the supervisor of WPA proj- 
ects in Southern California, and one morning 
a draying company delivered to his yard an 
enormous block of limestone from the harbor. 
It had come all the way from France by water, 
and was of particular interest to me because 
it had been quarried in the Céte d’Or near 
Dijon, that golden land whence comes the 
limestone of Burgundy, soft and easy to work 
when first cut, and hardening upon exposure 
to air. 

There I watched it gradually shaped by an- 
other sculptor into the great figure of Garces 
which now graces the traffic circle in Bakers- 
field, the most beautiful western monument 
known to me. It stands there because Garces 
was the discoverer of the lower San Joaquin 
Valley. There is also a statue of him in Yuma 
at the Mission School, on the site of his mar- 
tyrdom by the Indians in 1781, a more con- 
ventional treatment of the Padre blessing the 
Indians, and lacking the simple nobility of the 
Kern County figure. 

There is also a novel about Garces which 
illuminates his life more than any biography 
yet set down. Written by Helen White, it is 
called Dust on the King’s Highway. An in- 
spired work of fiction about a man is more 
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essentially truthful than a pedestrian work of 
fact, and this novel tells me more of what 
must have moved these pioneer priests than 
all the conventional treatises I have ever read. 
Here is how Miss White describes the martyr- 
dom of Garces: 


Again, he heard the clubs whistle through 
the air, and again the sea of flame burst over 
his body and rose above his head. And in a 
mighty agony the spirit thrashed that it might 
not be completely engulfed in the body’s foun- 
dering. And then above the pain there shot up 
like a hand above a sinking head, a sharp spear 
of consciousness, and he cried out, ““My Lord!”’ 
and then he knew with a great clarity that 
this time the words did not matter. For He 
would understand. 

Again, the clubs swung and fell, but this 
time Garces made no effort to get up. For he 
did not hear their gleaming hiss, and the heavy 
crash of their fall. He was listening to a bell 
ringing out from a great height, ringing up 
and down the rivers, ringing the joyous words 
of the Magnificat, “My soul doth magnify the 
Lord!” And high above the dusty brush of 
the river bottom, he saw the shining highway 
stretch, and he saw a host of men, women, 
and children down the broad way, white and 
brown, Indian and Spanish, the living and the 
dead alike, and they were singing the tri- 
umphant words to the measured sweetness of 


the bell. 


FLYING up the Gila to its confluence with the 
Salado, the Salt, at Phoenix, I found myself 
obsessed by thoughts of water (the river was 
dry and they had served ham for lunch) and 
depressed by the proliferation of Arizona’s 
capital city, which Erna Fergusson called ‘‘the 
desert converted into California.” It was there- 
abouts that Hodge’s first excavating was done, 
back in 1886 when he first came to New Mex- 
ico and Arizona with the Hemenway expedi- 
tion. When I asked Hodge what he remem- 
bered best of that adventure, he said jokingly 
that it was the water he drank from the Has- 
sayampa, that fabled tributary of the Gila 
whose waters are said to make one’s speech 
super-factual. 


If the Central Arizona Project is approved 
and Colorado River water is hoisted and 
boosted and brought to the Salt River Valley, 
God help the Phoenicians! Agriculture will be 
followed by industry, even as in Southern Cal- 
ifornia, and the refugees from smog who have 
fled Los Angeles to Phoenix will have once 
again to trek over the mountains, this time to 
New Mexico; and the forced flow of water 
uphill from Phoenix to Tucson will mean that 
the two cities ultimately become one, even as 
Los Angeles and San Diego are doomed even- 
tually to meet and to merge. 

Flying from Phoenix to Albuquerque above 
the great open-pit copper mine at Morenci, its 
tailings pistachio-colored, and over the moun- 
tain stronghold of the White River Apache, 
I listed the novels I would recommend to one 
who wanted the essence of the Southwest with 
a minimum of reading. There would be Ban- 
delier’s The Delight Makers, first of all South- 
west novels, by the anthropologist who pio- 
neered southwestern field work and inspired 
Hodge, Lummis, Bolton, and many another. 
Bandelier believed that the truths of ethnology 
could be presented to the general public best 
by means of fiction; his novel deserves reprint- 
ing for its faithful picture of pueblo life. 
La Farge’s Laughing Boy, Will Comfort’s 
Apache, Corle’s Fig Tree John, Cather’s Death 
Comes for the Archbishop, and the New Mex- 
ican series of Rio Grande novels by Harvey 
Fergusson are true to life as much nonfiction 
about the Southwest is not. This has been rec- 
ognized by Hodge, in tributes he has paid to 
the Apache novels by Comfort and Corle. 

In a lifetime of reading I have gutted many 
a book about this region, hungering for facts 
and then for the power of language which 
makes facts flower and statistics sing. Lummis’ 
books are often factually satisfying. His Mesa, 
Cation and Pueblo is one of the best of all 
books about the Southwest, in the amount of 
information it contains. Don Carlos’ prose, 
however, is often as rough as his personality. 
Neither man nor style ever mellowed. Yet he 
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was one of our great creative men, and such 
men can be forgiven a few minor imperfec- 
tions. 

If I had to choose a single nonfiction work 
about the Southwest, it would be a book I first 
read after my September journey. It is a good 
sequel to the author’s California classic, The 
Land of Little Rain. Mary Austin’s Land of 
Journeys’ Ending has facts of places and peo- 
ple, of history and myth, and it also has over- 
tones of feeling and beauty which the South- 
west stirs in sensitive beholders. In this book 
Mary Austin’s personality is subordinate to 
the Southwest, which is rarely true of Lum- 
mis, and her style and rhythm are wedded to 
her subject. Here is an example of what I 
mean: 


To many people grass is as indispensable an 
index of fertility in the earth as long hair is 
of femininity in a woman. Actually, all that 
grass and other annual cover afford to the cas- 
ual observer, is evidence of the quick, contin- 
uous rhythms of vegetating life. But in arid 
regions where the period of growth is confined 
to the short season of maximum rainfall, the 
processes of foliation and floration are pushed 
almost to explosion; followed by a long qui- 
escence in which life merely persists. 


When Mary Austin came to Los Angeles 
from Inyo at the turn of the century and was 
drawn into the Lummis circle, it was not Lum- 
mis who molded her, it was Hodge. She recalls 
the meeting in Earth Horizon: 


There was the man she wanted most to meet, 
Dr. Frederick Webb Hodge, the Indian spe- 
cialist, who told her the thing she wanted most 
to know, the way of collecting and recording 
Indian affairs. “Let be,” he said, “the strange 
and unusual; fix on the usual, the thing that is 
always done, the way of the tribe; the way of 
the average; the way and the why of it.” She 
was young enough to be told, and Dr. Hodge 
was authority enough to be accepted as tell- 
ing. The way and the why; it remained with 
her and colored the whole of her interest in 
tribal affairs. It was the beginning of an influ- 
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ence that lasted out her life, a way of refer- 
ence, a contingent. 


The Arizona chapters of this book are on 
the Papagueria—the region south of Tucson 
where the Papago Indians, called the Bean 
People, have their abode—on the cactus for- 
ests around Tucson, on the Rio Colorado and 
Boboquivari, sacred mountain of the Papagos. 
Hers is a romantic view of the Southwest. “By 
land,” she writes, “I mean all those things 
common to a given region: the flow of pre- 
vailing winds, the succession of vegetal cover, 
the legend of ancient life; and the scene, above 
everything the magnificently shaped and col- 
ored scene.” 


FROM ALBUQUERQUE I journeyed by car up 
the Rio Grande to Santa Fe and Taos, drawn 
by the prospect of an entrada into Colorado 
and a return to the Mesa Verde, where years 
ago I sensed what Mary Austin calls “the res- 
idue of personality that man leaves in all 
places once frequented.” I trudged the dusty 


way from Taos town to Taos pueblo, pausing 
en route to watch an Indian raking mown 
alfalfa and to hear him sing a harvest song— 
lonely, happy, immemorial music of the earth. 
Inside the pueblo I dodged Texan motorists 
and found haven on the great log bridge over 
the creek. Cool flow of water under a fierce 
sun and sky of cobalt, sky of turquoise, New 
Mexican sky of a blue like no other, crystalline 
blue and cloud-capped, there at the alluvial 
base of the Sangre de Cristos, my pocket full 
of wild plums gathered along the way, a puck- 
ery fruit that is better made into jelly than 
eaten raw. 

In Santa Fe the only call I made was on 
Haniel Long—to receive for the U.C.L.A. 
Library the original manuscripts of his two 
beautiful books on Cabeza de Vaca and Malin- 
che, Cortes’ Indian friend. At the Cathedral 
I paid homage to the statue of Lamy which in- 
spired Willa Cather’s Archbishop. And then I 
headed southwest, nearly back to Arizona, to 
the self-styled Indian capital of Gallup. A few 
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miles east of the town I paused where the road 
turns off to Fort Wingate, now an ordnance 
depot, and saw what Hodge saw sixty-seven 
years ago when he first saw the Southwest. 
Time passes, Hodge and the earth remain, and 
that particular piece of New Mexican earth, 
lying exposed on the grassy windswept pla- 
teau running west from the Divide, between 
salmon-colored sandstone cliffs on the north 
and dark cedar-covered hills on the south. 

In Gallup I felt a pull to journey ninety- 
four miles north to Shiprock, the great basalt 
plug sacred to the Navaho. The pull to Zufi 
was stronger, for Hodge too was drawing me 
to the region where two of his most important 
missions were accomplished. 

But first I spent an evening in Gallup, do- 
ing what I often did on lonely nights in Dijon 
twenty years ago, watching the trains pass 
through the station. First came the westbound 
Chief, followed by the Grand Canyon, two 
sections of the California Limited, El] Capitan, 
and then the Super Chief, all running closely 
together, stopping only long enough to water 
the diesels, and finally to allow an eastbound 
freight to clear the yards and gather speed 
toward the Divide. 

I am not one of those who bemoan the pass- 
ing of the steam locomotive. The Santa Fe’s 
diesel fleet-—its passenger engines painted red 
and yellow, its freight engines blue and yellow 
—pleases me by its trim and powerful beauty. 
Standing there on the platform I recited the 
litany of Pullman car names as they passed. 
Coconino Princess, Pinos Altos, Mimbres Gap, 
Blue Mesa, Eagle Nest, Red River Valley—and 
a lone New York Central car, crow among 
swans, named Taylors Falls. Window shades 
were drawn. Few passengers alighted. A 
woman walked her poodle. The California 
Limited included two Horse Express cars 
loaded with racers for Santa Anita, each car 
carrying also a mascot dog and a groom, one 
of whom looked more like a girl than a boy. 

Early next morning I drove the forty miles 
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to Zufi, where from the sunbaked pueblo’s 
post office I mailed a card to Hodge, an adopted 
Zuni, addressing him by his tribal name, 
Teluli, which means “Dig Your Cellar.” 

Dig he did, in the early twenties, to exca- 
vate the near-by pueblo of Hawikuh, the his- 
tory of which ancient city of Cibola Hodge 
has told in a volume printed in 1937 by Ward 
Ritchie. Here it was that Marcos de Niza came 
in 1539, with the virile Barbary Negro named 
Estévan (he of the parrot feathers and rat- 
tling gourds who had been with Cabeza de 
Vaca, and also with too many Indian women 
for his own good—he was murdered by the 
Zufis of Hawikuh). Here the great Spanish 
influx had concentrated, seeking the gold and 
turquoise of the Seven Golden Cities of Cibola. 

It was in Hodge’s volume on Hawikuh that 
I first saw pictures of my next destination, soft 
collotype plates of the great rock called by the 
Spaniards El] Morro and by the Americans In- 
scription Rock, formed of buff-colored Nav- 
aho sandstone, capped with a stratum of the 
red Dakota stone. In working on Philosopher 
Pickett a dozen years ago I had come across 
his friends the Kern brothers, and learned that 
it was Richard Kern who first copied the in- 
scriptions while serving as artist with the 
Simpson expedition into the Navaho country. 
Here is Lieutenant Simpson’s report of his 
discovery of El Morro—the first description 
of it in English: 


A couple of miles further, meeting in the 
road Mr. Lewis, who was waiting for me to 
offer his services as guide to a rock upon the 
face of which were, according to his repeated 
assertions, half an acre of inscriptions, many 
of them very beautiful, and upon its summit 
some ruins of a very extraordinary character, 
I at once fell in with the project, and obtained 
from the colonel commanding the necessary 
permission. Taking with me one of my assist- 
ants, Mr. R. H. Kern, ever zealous in an enter- 
prise of this kind; the faithful Bird, an em- 
ployé who had been with me ever since I left 
Fort Smith, we diverged from the command 
... with the expectation of not again meeting 
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it until we should reach the Pueblo of Laguna, 
from seventy to eighty miles distant. There 
were many in the command who were inclined 
to the belief that Lewis’s representations were 
all gammon. In regard to the extent of the in- 
scriptions, I could not but believe so too; but 
as respects the fact of there being some toler- 
able basis for so grandiloquent a description, I 
could not, reasoning upon general principles 
of human nature, reject it. Mr. Lewis had been 
a trader among the Navajos, and, according to 
his statement, had seen these inscriptions in 
his journeyings to and from their country. 
And now he was ready to conduct me to the 
spot. How could I doubt his sincerity? I could 
not; and my faith was rewarded by the result. 

Bearing off slightly to the right from the 
route of the troops, we traversed for eight 
miles a country varied, in places, by low mesas, 
blackened along their crests by outcrops of 
basalt, and on our left by fantastic white and 
red sandstone rocks, some of them looking like 
steamboats, and others presenting very much 
the appearance of facades of heavy Egyptian 
architecture. This distance traversed, we came 
to a quadrangular mass of sandstone rock, of 
a pearly whitish aspect, from two hundred to 
two hundred and fifty feet in height, and 
strikingly peculiar on account of its massive 
character and the Egyptian style of its natural 
buttresses and domes. . . . 

Skirting this stupendous mass of rock, on 
its left or north side, for about a mile, the 
guide, just as we had reached its eastern ter- 
minus, was noticed to leave us, and ascend a 
low mound or ramp at its base, the better, as 
it appeared, to scan the face of the rock, which 
he had scarcely reached before he cried out to 
us to come up. We immediately went up, and, 
sure enough, here were inscriptions, and some 
of them very beautiful; and, although, with 
those which we afterwards examined on the 
south face of the rock, there could not be said 
to be half an acre of them, yet the hyperbole 
was not near as extravagant as I was prepared 
to find it. The fact then being certain that 
here were indeed inscriptions of interest, if not 
value, one of them dating as far back as 1605, 
all of them very ancient, and several of them 
very deeply as well as beautifully engraven, 
I gave directions for a halt—Bird at once pro- 
ceeding to get up a meal, and Mr. Kern and 
myself to the work of making facsimiles of 
the inscriptions. 
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None of this had prepared me for the 
actual experience which befell me that morn- 
ing after I left Zufi pueblo and followed the 
road east, past Corn Mountain, sacred haunt 
of the thunderbird, and on between the cedar- 
wooded, red-banded mesas, still just as the good 
lieutenant described them; the road deserted 
except for an occasional pickup truck of the 
Indians, met and passed in a rousing cloud 
of red dust. Except for a single ranger, the 
national monument was deserted. This man 
was a cordial Texan (albeit a marginal Texan, 
having been born in El Paso) who guided me 
around the base of the Rock where the in- 
scriptions are, past the natural cistern which 
for centuries made the Rock the stopping 
place for travelers between Zufi and Acoma. 
I deciphered the very first inscription of all, 
dated 1605, and it moved me more deeply than 
all the inscriptions in Westminster Abbey. 


Pasé por aqui el adelantado Don Juan de Onate 
del descubrimento de la Mar del Sur 
el diez y seis de abril de mil seiscientos cinco. 


Then the ranger left me to climb the Rock 
alone, and I made my way around to the west 
face, past the inscription which read “Lieut. 
J. H. Simpson, U.S.A. and R. H. Kern, artist, 
visited and copied these inscriptions, Septem- 
ber 17th and 18th, 1849.” It was only two 
years later that Kern was murdered by the 
Utes. 

Look out for rattlesnakes, the ranger warned 
me, but I saw none as I climbed the switch- 
back trail to the rocky top of El Morro, where 
the path is marked by stone cairns. I came to 
the edge of the cleft that penetrates the Rock 
from the south, a deep rincon with pines and 
grassy floor, a perfect ceremonial stage for the 
Zufis who once inhabited the mesa top. I 
rested awhile before making the descent down 
the east face by trail and ladder, and saw a 
flock of sheep flow past the base of the Rock 
eastward toward Acoma. An Indian boy and 
two dogs were herding the beasts. Like water 
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they flowed, dammed up momentarily as the 
bellwether stopped to graze, then spilled over 
in a gray flood, irresistible as a breaking wave. 
Blue sky, smell of sunwarmed pines, a mewing 
eagle disturbed by my invasion of his realm, 
wild cry of shepherd, bark of dogs, and ring 
of bell—every cell in my body responded in 
that moment of union with my environment. 

Mary Austin has a beautiful chapter on 
El Morro; its final paragraph expresses the 
mystical experience I had there on that Sep- 
tember morning, akin to the one I had years 
before on the Mesa Verde: 


Here I shall haunt, and as the time-streams 
bend and swirl about the Rock, I shall see 
again all the times that I have loved, and 
know certainly all that now I guess at. I shall 
hear the drums far down in the dancing-place, 
and talk with feather-vendors going up to 
Chaco and the cliff dwellings of Cafion de 
Chelly. ... 

I shall see the Fire Dance on the top of 
Toyoallanne, and know what was in the hearts 
of the men of Pecos when they came down to 
Hawikuh in 1540. You, of a hundred years 
from now, if when you visit the Rock, you 
see the cupped silken wings of the argemone 
burst and float apart when there is no wind; 
or if, when all around is still, a sudden stir in 
the short-leaved pines, or fresh eagle feathers 
blown upon the shrine, that will be I making 
known in such fashion as I may the land’s 
undying quality. 


Back at the ranger’s station, I found him 
working at his desk, and I asked him how one 
went about getting a job like his. 

“You have to take a civil service exam,” he 
said. “And before that it’s best to have had 
some range experience.” He eyed me critically, 
a little puzzled by my garb of levis, flannel 
shirt, and sailor hat. “What would be your 
line?” he asked. 

“T’m a writer,” I said. 

“So am I!” he snorted, pointing to the 
papers on his desk. “Forms, paper work, ques- 
tionnaires. Now they want to know how 
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many visitors we expect in the next ten years 
and if the water supply is adequate for this 
X-number. It gets worse every year. I voted 
the other way last time, but now the paper 
work is heavier than ever.” 


THE ROAD went eastward over the Divide, 
north to Grants on the highway, then south- 
east to Acoma, oldest continuously inhabited 
village in America. Here also I found the 
tourist wave subsided, and the men of the 
pueblo at work repairing the roof of the 
church. As I climbed the rock trail by crevice 
and ladder, I heard the rhythmic cry of men 
toiling in unison, and when I gained the sum- 
mit, I saw a great sight. A hundred men or 
more, some on the roof of the church and 
some at the base of the wall, were hauling up 
by rope and pulley forty-foot pine logs to 
serve as new rafters. They were between hauls 
as I came on the scene, planning the next oper- 
ation in a hubbub of commands and counter- 
commands, the rooftoppers roaring directions 
to the groundlings, most of whom were squat- 
ting in the shade of the wall. Order finally 
prevailed, as the ropes were secured and the 
next log began to roll slowly up the wall 
toward the roof. 

Holla! cried the leader, and Holla! re- 
sponded the men with a great pull on the 
ropes. The inevitable joker spotted me watch- 
ing from the shade, and trotted over to put an 
end of rope in my hands. “Everybody work 
here!” he grunted. The men laughed and I felt 
a part of the group, albeit a butt end. 

Nearer and nearer the long log came to the 
top, and as it finally rolled over onto the roof 
the long line of heads disappeared with it, 
then popped up again like so many jacks-in-a- 
box, with a single hoarse cry of “Agua! 
Agua!” 

Within the church of St. Stephen I prayed 
in silence to the muted cries of the next haul- 
ing, and I recalled a story Fred Hodge told me 
of a Palm Sunday ceremony he had witnessed 
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in that very church, half a century ago. There 
were no palms, of course, and the worshipers 
came up the aisles in a long procession, bear- 
ing cedar boughs which they had decorated 
with bright paper cutouts and placards, Lastly 
there came one small Acoman, under a large 
juniper crowned with a red and white poster 
which read, “Treat yourself to the best: Chew 
Mail Pouch.” 

I left the sky pueblo by the sand trail, start- 
ing out at a slow walk and gathering speed 
down the steep descent, until finally I was 
going at a dead run, unable to halt before I 
reached the bottom, where I drank a tepid 
Coca-Cola and bought a postcard from two 
Acoman squaws. 


THE TIME was now midafternoon and I had 
one more stop before returning to Albuquer- 
que for the night. My destination had been 
visible from the top of Acoma, a larger mesa 
three miles to the north. But not just another 
mesa; it was the mesa called by the Indians 
Katsimo and by the Spaniards La Mesa Encan- 
tada. It was there that Hodge performed one 
of the most brilliant feats of his career. One 
of Lummis’ first books contained the legend 
of Katsimo; of how it was said ages ago to 
have been inhabited by the Acomans, and one 
day when the village descended to work in the 
fields a great storm destroyed the rock trail 
back to the mesa summit and the Indians were 
unable to regain the top. Three women left on 
high starved to death—whence came the leg- 
end of the Enchanted Mesa. 

A Princeton archeologist named Libbey took 
exception to Lummis’ story and in the 1890's 
came west to disprove it—as he said, to dis- 
enchant the mesa. After four days of prepara- 
tion, equipped with a lifesaving gun which 
shot a line over the mesa, he had himself hauled 
to the top in a bosun’s chair. A quick recon- 
naissance convinced him that his was the first 
human foot ever to tread the top, and his tele- 
graphed story made a splash in the New York 
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papers. Whereupon Lummis invited Hodge, 
then with the United States Bureau of Ethnol- 
ogy, to verify his belief that the Enchanted 
Mesa had once been a pueblo site. 

Accompanied by a small party, including 
the bookselling photographer A. C. Vroman, 
Hodge gained the mesa top in a matter of 
hours, camped there for two days, and found 
enough evidence of former habitation to bury 
Professor Libbey deeply and forever. Illus- 
trated with Vroman’s magnificent photo- 
graphs, Hodge’s story appeared in Century 
magazine, Harper’s, and Land of Sunshine, 
while Lummis beat a steady tattoo on the poor 
Princetonian’s hide. Here is an example of what 
Don Carlos did to Libbey, with only his pen 
as a weapon: 


To the stranger it may seem remarkable that 
such mistakes could be made as those of the 
“disenchantment”; yet we should not be puz- 
zled if ever so intelligent a man who had never 
looked into a chemistry laboratory were to 
blunder in attempting a difficult assay. If there 


is an esoteric subject on earth it is Southwest- 
ern archaeology. The very meteorology and 
landscapes are recondite to the man from 
humid lands. The people who make shipwreck 
here in mines, ranching, cattle, are precisely 
those who know all about those things before 
they come, and in ethnology no less. The most 
extraordinary genius that was ever bent upon 
our archaeology needed eleven years of monu- 
mental study and of real hardship to learn 
what Bandelier learned of New Mexico. He 
lived as an Indian among Indians, trudged on 
foot thousands of desert miles, lay alone in the 
snow with small-pox, and braved innumerable 
other things that he might know. Dr. Mathews 
began a work he would not yet call finished 
while many of his successors were still school- 
boys. Mr. Cushing bore years of deprivation 
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before even his most rare talent as an archaeo- 
logic detective made him an authority on the 
Southwest. Mr. Hodge, whose patient, pru- 
dent, competent work has gained him substan- 
tial reputation wherever there are scientists, 
earned it by years of arduous experience in the 
field, on top of all the study required. In New 
Mexico, as elsewhere—and much more point- 
edly than in some other fields—the only way 
to know is to have learned. 


Now I wanted to see for myself the top of 
the Enchanted Mesa. The ranger in charge of 
Acoma Reservation said it was not a safe climb 
for a single person. First there was a talus 
slope to scramble up, then a smooth rock face 
with toe holds leading to a crevice ladder, and 
finally a parapet to be surmounted. By the 
time I reached the smooth area the sandstone 
was a radiant heater, and I sat in the shade of 
a juniper bush, content to take Hodge’s word 
that the mesa had once been inhabited. 

Ah, but it was peaceful there, with only a 
dove, a lizard, and a butterfly for company. 
The juniper berries were green and purple, 
while beneath me a ripe field of grama grass led 
to Acoma, its dwellings barely distinguishable 
from the rock. Blue sky, hot sun, and flow of 
water dammed into a shining pond, a few 
grazing horses, and no visible humans. Far to 
the north dark curtains of rain dropped from 
heaven to earth. This was journey’s end; the 
rest would be anticlimax. 

Presently I roused myself and carved my 
rubric in the soft rock: Pasé por aqui... 

Sky, sun, and water, the Southwest and Fred 

Hodge. 
These are the immortal elements. 
This is the region we inhabit. 
Here is the man we honor and love. 


Herbert Eugene Bolton: A Recollection 


J. FRED RIPPY 


MEMORIAL SKETCHES of the late Herbert 
Eugene Bolton have stressed his academic 
career and his historical works: his lecture 
courses crowded with students, his famous 
seminar, the numerous Masters’ theses and 
Doctors’ dissertations that he directed, the 
rare sources he discovered in numerous ar- 
chives. They have pointed to the many vol- 
umes of documents that he so carefully edited, 
the ten or twelve volumes of narrative that he 
composed and published (both long mono- 
graphs on Florida, Texas, and other parts of 
the Southwest, and books of larger scope), his 
effort to deal with the history of the Americas 
as a unit, the vast bulk of historical materials 
that he helped to collect for the great Bancroft 
Library at Berkeley, California. I shall not 
write of these better-known achievements. I 
prefer to dwell upon his personal traits, 
Although I was not aware of it at the time, 
Bolton had no more than begun his career as 
an amazingly productive historian when I first 
met him. He had published his Guide to... 
the Mexican Archives (1913), two collections 
of documents (1914 and 1916), and several 
articles on the Indian tribes of Texas and 
Louisiana; but he had published only one of 
his long historical monographs: his book on 
Texas in the Middle Eighteenth Century 
(1915). At the University of Texas (1901-9), 
at Stanford (1909-11), and at the Univer- 
sity of California, where he arrived only six 
years before I reached the Berkeley campus, 
he had “turned out” very few scholars with 
the Ph.D. I was probably no more than num- 
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ber ten or twelve when that degree was con- 
ferred upon me in May, 1920. Most of his 
Doctors — around a hundred in all, it is said 
— were trained during the next two decades, 
which also witnessed a steady stream of Bolton 
publications. Neither was there a swarm of 
students on the campus in those early years 
in pursuit of the Ph.D. I can recall the names 
of only seven under Bolton’s direction. The 
swarm came later. Bolton’s time was not yet 
consumed by a crowd of graduate students or 
others eager to confer with a famous scholar 
about books, manuscripts, history, or histori- 
cal novels; he was easily accessible to advanced 
graduate students. I talked with him fre- 
quently, and so did others. 

Coming from Tennessee, with an M.A. from 
Vanderbilt and a B.A. from Southwestern Uni- 
versity of Texas, I arrived in Berkeley early 
in August, 1917. My choice of the University 
of California was determined solely by the 
grant of a fellowship. I had never heard of Bol- 
ton until I received a letter from him notifying 
me that the fellowship had been awarded. 
When I went to the campus a few days later, I 
went there not to see the professors of history, 
but to find out who they were. A search of 
the sources of information, including the cata- 
logue of the library, showed me that Bolton’s 
publications, including his articles that had 
been catalogued, far outnumbered those of 
any other member of the history staff. This 
fact, together with an interest in Mexico that 
I had acquired during my thirteen years in 
Texas, led me to decide almost immediately 
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that I wanted to pursue my graduate studies 
under Bolton’s direction. 

I made my second visit to the campus with 
the sole purpose of seeking a conference with 
Bolton. But I did not approach him until I 
had found living quarters for myself, my wife, 
and. my wife’s mother. When I finally knocked 
on the door of his office, he responded im- 
mediately, unlocking the door and inviting me 
in. He must have spent at least twelve hours 
a day in his office or classrooms. He was never 
difficult to find. His office was his workshop. 

I was much impressed by his appearance and 
manner. Fully six feet tall, with a fine head, 
well-combed blond hair, vivacious gray-blue 
eyes, and a cordial smile, he was a striking and 
congenial personality. I felt at ease at once, 
and a bit uplifted. I could talk freely. 

His questions were personal. Was I married? 
“Yes.” Had I found a place to live? “Yes.” 
Why had I not asked him or Mrs. Bolton to 
help me in the search? “I supposed you would 
be busy with more important things.” What 
was the street and number of my residence? 
When I replied that I had rented an apart- 
ment at 1521 Scenic Avenue, he exclaimed 
with surprise and amusement that the Bolton 
“tribe”—there were seven children, all girls 
except one, the youngest—were living “just 
across the street” and that we must call on 
Mrs. Bolton and the family as soon as we were 
settled, ““They will be glad to help you in any 
way they can,” he said. He was sincere and 
he spoke the truth. During our three years at 
the Scenic Avenue apartment the Boltons were 
always ready to grant any favor we asked. Mrs. 
Bolton, a most capable woman, was completely 
unselfish in her devotion to her family and to 
her husband’s graduate students. 

Bolton asked next about my plans for gradu- 
ate study. What field would I emphasize? 
What professor would I select to direct my 
studies? I stated frankly that I had known 
nothing of the history staff before my arrival, 
that history had not been my major interest 
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until very recently, but that I had been doing 
a little research and had decided to request 
him to act as my major professor. “You flatter 
me,” he said. “What led you to that decision?” 
I replied that I had been influenced by the 
record of his writings, and that remark seemed 
to please him. 

During my second call at his office, which I 
made at his request to be informed that I had 
been selected as reader for his advanced courses 
in southwestern history, he introduced me to 
a Texan, one of his “boys” who had received 
the Ph.D. a few months before and was then 
employed by the University of California 
Press. 

Bolton rang my doorbell a day or two later 
and asked whether I was “ready to go over” to 
the campus. The hour was around 7:30 a.M., 
but I was ready, and I think this improved my 
rating. As we walked briskly down the hill he 
laughingly told me that the Texan had asked 
whether he ever talked with a drawl “‘as bad 
as that man Rippy’s” and that he had told the 
young man that his Texas drawl was “much 
worse.” “‘Rippy’s is only a Tennessee drawl, 
slightly elongated by a few years in Texas.” 
It was this Wisconsin Yankee’s way of telling 
me that he did not dislike southerners. 

I crossed the street early the next morning 
to ring Dr. Bolton’s doorbell and ask if he was 
ready to go over. He was, and we hurried to 
the campus together again. He asked whether 
I had given any thought to the problem of 
a thesis topic. I replied that I not only had 
considered the problem but had made a ten- 
tative choice: United States-Mexican relations. 
“That’s fine,” he said. “I like men with initia- 
tive. | am often compelled to select dissertation 
subjects for my students. This is not good for 
them. It tends to make them too subordinate 
to me. The chances are that they will merely 
follow my trail, supplementing and footnoting 
what I have done and amounting to no more 
than little Boltons. Follow your own prefer- 
ences and aspirations. Blaze trails of your own. 
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I went to the University of Texas to teach 
medieval history; but Texans were mainly in- 
terested in only two fields of history: Texas 
history and the history of the Holy Land. 
Since Texas was nearer home, I decided to set 
to work on Texas. I have never regretted the 
shift. My research has gradually extended to 
all the Spanish Borderlands. But I shall not be 
able to expand it much further or beyond the 
eighteenth century. I hope you will launch out 
into more distant parts of Spanish America and 
into the more recent period.” 

Thereafter the two of us not only went over 
to the campus together but often came back 
together, until students were asking whether 
I was Bolton’s son or nephew. I was twenty- 
five; he was forty-seven. His weight was 185 
pounds; mine was only 165. But he was two 
inches taller, with long legs, and I had diffi- 
culty in matching his stride. I soon bought a 
secondhand Dodge car, and then we fre- 
quently rode together, for I kept my auto in 
one side of his double garage and he did not 
like to drive. 

He would talk freely about almost any sub- 
ject except the official secrets of the history 
department. On these he was always prudently 
silent. But he did not hesitate to discuss the 
eccentricities of his colleagues when he thought 
that such discussion might benefit a graduate 
student. On one occasion, for instance—it 
must have been shortly after I began my work 
—he cautioned me that no single member of 
the department could, by his own effort and 
recommendation, secure a Ph.D. for any stu- 
dent. Students must take courses with four or 
five professors and win their approval. This 
would require not only intelligence and indus- 
try but a good deal of tact. I must not fail to 
win the approval of Henry Morse Stephens, 
then the department head, and this might de- 
mand all the talent I could muster. Stephens 


was an aristocrat, a great historian, and a great 
teacher, but he either liked a student very 
much or disliked him intensely, and once 
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Stephens had made up his mind it would be 
difficult to change it. 

I appreciated the advice. I had registered for 
Stephens’ famous course on the French Rev- 
olution, and I was sitting on the front row. 
I had bought a good supply of thumbtacks for 
use in hanging Bolton’s many maps in his 
classroom. Stephens also made use of numerous 
maps and charts; but he was forever short of 
thumbtacks and I was able to supplement his 
supply at critical moments. It was not long 
until Bolton remarked that Professor Stephens 
was saying many complimentary things about 
me. “You have impressed Professor Stephens 
very favorably,” he said. “I cannot imagine 
how,” I replied. “I haven’t yet taken any writ- 
ten test, and he has asked me very few oral 
questions in class.” “Those precious thumb- 
tacks,” Bolton said, chuckling. 


BOLTON SOMETIMES COMPLAINED that the 
course requirements for graduate students 
were so heavy that they had little time for 
independent work. The first time he brought 
up the subject, I readily agreed with him; but 
I added that I was determined to do some re- 
search and writing “after hours.” “Would you 
like to have access to the library after it 
closes?” he asked. I replied that I would. 
“Maybe I can find you a key,” he said. ““The 
library closes at 10 p.m. I often work in my 
office until eleven or twelve.” The next day 
he handed me a key. “Be careful,” he said, “this 
might get us both in trouble. In order to do 
much creative work around here one must re- 
sort to a little surreptition. Some librarians get 
the notion that libraries exist mainly for the 
employment of librarians. Ours is never hap- 
pier than when he has every book on the shelf. 
Never deface a book. Never remove a book or 
manuscript without leaving a record. But use 
as many as you like. I have a large number of 
manuscripts in my study. Come in when you 
have time and go through them; you may find 
something that will interest you.” He then 
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gave me another key, a key to his office; and 
I frequently rummaged through his manu- 
scripts, but I always left them in good order 
and took care never to interrupt his work. 

I served as reader in his upper-division lec- 
ture courses throughout my first year of resi- 
dence at the University of California; and, at 
the same time, I took these courses for credit. 
He read my test and examination papers care- 
fully and explained all errors and deficiencies. 
Then, using my revised papers as a standard, 
I graded all the rest. He never looked at one 
of them. He left the task entirely to me, re- 
ferred all complaints to me, and refused to 
modify any grade without my approval. He 
had no favorites, or, more correctly, he was 
fond of all his students. He lectured with 
humor and enthusiasm and never failed to 
gain and hold their attention. He was a superb 
narrator, with great admiration for Spanish 
and all other pioneers. His wit and zest, his 
classroom manner, his personal magnetism 
were irresistible. The lecture was over before 
students realized that fifty minutes had fled. 

Bolton soon noticed that I rarely came to 
his office when he was there, and I think he 
appreciated this evidence of consideration for 
a very busy man. Yet he frequently seemed to 
be in a mood to chat and sometimes invited 
me into his office to talk about his problems 
and mine or read a few pages from the manu- 
script chapters of his Colonization of North 
America or his Spanish Borderlands, which he 
revised repeatedly before publication. In the 
late afternoon or on holidays he often came to 
my little “den” and talked for twenty or 
thirty minutes. There were flights of imagina- 
tion and flashes of wit, tales of personal adven- 
ture, a warmth that approached affection, an 
eagerness to encourage and assist, an emotional 
appeal that captivated and created a bond of 
attachment. I once remarked that a certain 
elderly woman who was engaged in research 
on California history was taking a good deal 
of my time talking about her work. He re- 
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proached me gently and said that I might be 
able to help her merely by listening to her 
story. He appreciated good listeners, and it 
was easy to listen to him. 

I was a member of his famous seminar for 
three years, a seminar that met once a week at 
night. He was always jovial and magnanimous, 
critical of papers presented by the students if 
performance fell below the high standard he 
sought to maintain, but tactful in his com- 
ments and generous in his estimates of ulti- 
mate capacity. He usually began the first 
sessions with questions about bibliography. 
Aware that I had received my Bachelor’s de- 
gree from a Texas college, he asked me if I 
had any information on the great historians of 
Texas. I answered that there were none, so far 
as I knew. “I’m glad you added that modify- 
ing phrase,” he said. “I’m afraid your knowl- 
edge does not reach out very far. Have you 
never heard of Garrison or Barker?” Not that 
I could recall. “A prophet is not without honor 
save in his own country,” quoted Bolton. 

The first paper I presented to the seminar 
was nothing to be proud of. My experience was 
limited. The essay dealt with border troubles 
along the Rio Grande, as I recall. But Bolton’s 
wit took some of the sting both from his own 
comments and from the even severer criticisms 
of the more sophisticated students. Not long 
afterward he remarked that a distinguished 
English historian would visit his seminar 
within a few months and told me that he 
would like to have me read a paper on that 
occasion. “Choose a good topic,” he said, “‘and 
let me go over your manuscript with you. 
We must make a good impression.” He knew 
how to inspire students to do their best. 

He never attempted to shield his “boys” 
from the vigorous criticisms of other members 
of the teaching staff or showed any disposi- 
tion to aid and abet their escape from the re- 
quirements imposed by others. In my day, for 
example, one of the history professors had 
charge of the foreign language examinations. 
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Three of us took the French and German ex- 
aminations at about the same time, and only 
one of the three was lucky enough to pass 
them. But the history professor soon had trou- 
ble with his conscience. Perhaps he had made 
this one’s examination too easy. He decided to 
subject him to another. The student went to 
Bolton with two notes from this professor. 
One informed him that he had passed his lan- 
guage examinations; the other requested that 
he come to the professor’s office for further 
tests. The student complained rather vigor- 
ously, but in vain. “You must not expect any 
help from me,” Bolton said. “In fact, I do not 
think you will need any. I have seen your 
undergraduate record. I wish I had one as 
good. A man like you could quickly learn 
Sanskrit and Chinese, if necessary. You should 
thank that conscientious professor. He wants 
to improve your command of French and Ger- 
man. He is actually putting himself to consid- 
erable trouble in order to do you a favor that 
you will eventually appreciate more and more.” 
This was refusal with flattering appeasement! 

Bolton always tried to prevent his “boys” 
from “coming up” for the final oral examina- 
tions, which included five fields of history 
and the dissertation, until he felt sure that 
they were thoroughly prepared, so that these 
examinations were usually a proud occasion 
for him, a sort of exhibition of talent and his 
own good works. Each candidate was given a 
printed program, summarizing his academic 
career and listing his fields, his dissertation 
subject, and whatever publications he had 
managed to get into print. Held in a large 
room, the examinations were usually well 
attended, and members of the audience were 
permitted to ask questions. Even the president 
of the university was sometimes a member 
either of the audience or of the examining 
committee. After the committee had “grilled” 
one candidate for some three hours, Bolton, 
who was the committee’s chairman, turned to 
the audience. There was utter silence for a 
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minute or so; no interrogations. Then a kindly 
little woman, perhaps a teacher of history in 
some high school in the Bay Region, arose, 
adjusted her spectacles, and said: “I have no 
questions to ask the candidate, but I want to 
congratulate him on the excellence of his per- 
formance. It was superb.” Whereupon Bolton 
interrupted to say that he hoped she was not 
trying to prejudice the committee; she sat 
down, and everybody, including the digni- 
fied president emeritus, Benjamin Ide Wheeler, 
laughed heartily. Then the candidate left the 
room and waited in the corridor for a sum- 
mons that would reveal his fate. After the 
audience and the members of the committee 
had disappeared, Bolton went to him with a 
smile and an outstretched hand. “You were 
bully, just as I expected,” he said. “Now go 
home and see your wife. My daughter Frances 
has already telephoned her the good news from 
my office. Mrs. Bolton and I hope that you and 
your wife can have dinner with us next week. 
And, by the way, I already have two offers on 
the string for you. One will pay $3,500; the 
other only $1,600. But the smaller salary is an 
offer from a large university and I advise you 
to accept it if you can afford to live on small 
fare for a year or two. In the end, you will not 
regret it. I am not suggesting that you are a 
genius who will climb to the top in no time. 
I’m not sure that I ever saw a genius or would 
recognize one if I met him. I put my trust in 


zeal and hard work.” 


1 OFTEN ASKED MYSELF during my three years 
at Berkeley whether Bolton was a man without 
faults. One of his admiring secretaries told me 
that she had never heard him utter a word that 
could not be spoken in Sunday School. On this 
point her experience and mine were the same. 
Nor did I ever hear him say an unkind word 
about anybody whatsoever. Even in his lec- 
tures and books he ignored the villains. To 
some, he may have seemed a bit conceited 
because he talked so much about himself and 
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his research and publications. But I did not 
consider this egotism. I attributed it to his 
immense zeal for plowing the uncultivated 
fields of history; and he often talked of the 
works of others. He certainly had not reached 
the point in my day of saying, as a certain 
Harvard professor is supposed to have said: 
“The only books I enjoy reading are my own.” 
During the years of which I write—and 
throughout his life, so far as I know—Bolton 
was actually rather humble. He was never 
“persuaded” to write an autobiography. Often 
he expressed doubt that his works would 
live, would continue to interest more than a 
few readers for more than a decade or so. 
Sometimes he would remark that his achieve- 
ments in his chosen field woud be surpassed 
by some of the “boys” he was training. “Some 
of my boys,” he said years later, “are shoot- 
ing up like rockets; they will rise to greater 
heights than I have risen or shall ever rise.” 
Perhaps none ever have or ever will. But he 
was generous, perhaps generous to a fault, 
describing those whom he sent out with the 
Ph.D. as “able men,” almost without excep- 
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tion. I have no doubt, however, of his capac- 
ity to distinguish between the superior and the 
mediocre. He was so magnanimous that it was 
hard for him to say “no,” and he therefore 
sometimes promised more than he could de- 
liver. But this was a fault, if fault it was, that 
ought to be easy to forgive. I do not hesitate 
to say that the Bolton I knew best was a very 
remarkable man, physically, intellectually, 
morally, spiritually—in almost every respect 
one of the greatest men I have ever had the 
good fortune to know. 

Moreover, in his own way, he was a very 
great historian. He was not much interested 
in theory and he had no decided interest in 
interpretation; but he was a giant among those 
who search for new facts on rugged frontiers, 
and he had unusual ability to organize and 
narrate. Best of all, he inspired and thrilled 
his students and called forth the best they 
had. In mind and spirit, he never grew old. 
Rising at dawn, like the youth that he always 
remained, he began with renewed enthusiasm 


the new adventures of a new day on the trail 
of the pioneers. 
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The Resident Arts 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE XI 


A & P have the place. To their astonishment, 
the art theater policy produced a steady, profit- 
able patronage night in and night out. 

It is a shame that these places, which so 
many enjoyed, are threatened with rough 
weather. All motion pictures are becoming, in 
a sense, art movies and their exhibition will 
not be confined to a single theater. One of the 
misfortunes of the situation is that the the- 
aters, by catering for decades only to high 
school and youthful patronage, drove the lit- 
erate man out of the popcorn and candy pal- 
aces. Now there are more pictures for the 
missing public than for the habitual one. The 
process of getting this former public back will 
be slow and costly. 

One can wonder how much it cost the the- 
aters and Paramount, the producer, to get 
break-even business for one of the most dis- 
tinctive pictures of our time, Red Garters. 
When reviewing it for the Dallas News we 
said that Red Garters could be most enjoyed 
by the very people who wouldn’t think of go- 
ing to see it. 

The production was weighted with old mer- 
chandising. The title was wrong, suggesting a 
barroom drama with music, the sort of thing 
Betty Grable used to make three times a war 
year. Paramount originally advertised Red 
Garters as a satire and then quickly retreated. 

“Satire is something that closes in four 
days,” some sage of showmanship once re- 
marked. This isn’t necessarily true if the public 
wanders in without knowing that the satire is 
satirical. If forewarned it may go down the 
street to see ten more Indians bite the dust 
spurting technicolored gore. 

Red Garters was really a lively and unsubtle 
comedy with a new approach, as if it were a 
stage play. The art work on scenery and cos- 
tumes was the most advanced in decades. The 
obscure cast, unless you want to call Jack 
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Carson and Rosemary Clooney celebrities, was 
shrewdly chosen, and talented. All the songs 
were hits. 

You haven’t heard the last of Red Garters. 
But it will take several more pictures to get the 
higher IQ’s out of their reading chairs. There 
appear to be more of these people than the in- 
dustry has previously suspected. 

Oddly, most of the 1953 and early 1954 
screen excitements have been produced by pic- 
tures in conventional aspect. While the tech- 
nicalities, so raucously hailed, have stimulated 
attendance, they do not govern acceptance or 
indifference. The technicalities need, however, 
a little examination. 

The first one, which made its appearance 
around Christmas, 1952, was third-dimension, 
introduced by as weak a picture as ever gummed 
up a sprocket. The name, B’wana Devil. Third- 
dimension is the old stereoscopic effect which 
adds space to backgrounds and roundness to 
figures. It was not a complete novelty. Years 
ago there was experimentation with red and 
blue images, viewed through one red and one 
blue lens—of inexpensive celluloid. 

The new third-dimension uses polaroid 
lenses. No way has been found yet to get the 
depth effect without the spectator’s having to 
put plastic or cardboard spectacles on his nose. 
He never did learn to like this. At the start, 
though, he endured it. Another trick also was 
possible with the stereoscopic effect. Figures 
could leave the screen, apparently, and come 
right at you. Most producers were tempted 
more by this childish possibility than by the 
photographic opportunities of background 
depth. 

Producers had reached the conclusion that 
third-dimension was at an end when the chief 
Texas exhibitor, R. J. O’Donnell, talked MGM 
into releasing Kiss Me, Kate, a sumptuous mu- 
sical comedy, for the polaroid viewers. He 
showed the picture in Texas in third-dimen- 
sion and invited comparison with standard ex- 


hibition elsewhere. The Texas runs actually 
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out-earned the others, which may or may not 
have proved anything. The picture today fares 
as well in one medium as the other. 

The third-dimension furor deadened the 
sound of arrival of something far more sig- 
nificant. This was the changing screen aspect, 
or the size and shape of the theater screen. For 
a generation the screen duplicated more or less 
the shape of the stage proscenium opening, 
roughly one and a third times as wide as it 
was high. 

Early in 1953 Paramount introduced a 
screen one and two-thirds as wide as it was 
high, or 1.66 to 1, and made one picture for 
it. All others could be adapted by placing a 
1.66 to 1 opening over the projector. This pro- 
cedure often cropped heads and feet but pro- 
duced, nevertheless, a newly shaped picture 


for the filmgoer. Other producers brought out _ 


pictures for an even wider screen, 1.75 to 1, 
which turned out to be the widest that could 
be used without changes on the camera. 
Twentieth Century-Fox then announced 
something it had bought up exclusively in 
France. Renamed Cinemascope, it uses a screen 
2.55 to 1. This requires a compression-expan- 
sion lens system both in making the picture 
and in exhibiting. To provide an evenly lighted 
and evenly defined picture over so wide a 
screen it is necessary to photograph through 
an anamorphic lens which squeezes the picture 
in the middle. The companion lens in the movie 
house projector rectifies the distortion. 
Twentieth Century-Fox is so enthusiastic 
about this new process that it has canceled 
all previous production plans and has converted 
entirely to Cinemascope. Other studios, nota- 
bly Warners, have licensed the system. There 
is a still wider screen, 2.85 to 1 in aspect ratio, 
employed by Cinerama. This has not yet ar- 
rived in the Southwest. It requires three shoot- 


ing cameras and a theater remodeled to take 
three synchronized projectors. Each delivers a 
third of the total image over this immense 
area. Cinerama has produced but one variety- 
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style program, which has been running in New 
York since September, 1952. 

These principal systems are ubject to con- 
tinuing simplifications and further refine- 
ments. MGM is said to take a picture as wide 
as Cinemascope without the squeezing lens 
merely by turning the camera on its side. No 
rectifying lens is needed in the projection 
booth, 

The wide screen, which is also curved to 
radial depths of five to twenty-five feet, gives 
an illusion of third-dimension without the 
troublesome glasses. Paramount did even better 
with Red Garters, which was shown on a screen 
no wider than 1.66 to 1. By contrasting colors 
of costumes and backgrounds and by stitching 
form outlines at shoulders and down sides, the 
producers gave the picture a pretty fair third- 
dimension look without extra cost or worry. 

Another development, arriving with the 
wide screen, was hardly noticed—yet none was 
more significant. It was called “stereophonic 
sound,” a silly and confusing term in view of 
the new stereoscopic third-dimension. The new 
sound, however, was not only better than the 
old, but also was needed. A moment’s reflection 
will tell why. The 1.66 to 1 screen was com- 
pact, and a single bank of loudspeakers in the 
center of the screen “covered” the noises of 
anything or anybody in view. 

The widened screen, however, left the loud- 
speaker thirty feet away from sound originat- 
ing at the sides. So it took at least three sets of 
speakers to locate the sound within plausible 
distance of where the audience saw it. The 
three sets of speakers were no problem if all 
worked simultaneously from the same sound 
track. But it was necessary to locate the sound, 
to pass it around, as it were, from one speaker 
to another. This intricate work could not be 
left to each theater’s projection machine op- 
erator. It had to be arranged automatically on 
the sound-track accompanying the film. We 
won’t and really can’t give the details other 
than to say, “Science is wonderful.” 


Not content with this, the producers divided 
the sound reproduction further. Speakers were 
hidden in the auditorium, under balconies and 
in boxes. Pistol shots, the roar of the storm, 
came at you from all directions in utter disre- 
gard of the fact that you were seeing the action 
some distance to the front. This is such a 
wrench of the Aristotelian unities that we 
don’t think it will stay. It is, in fact, almost 
gone now. 

One thing was accomplished, however. Elec- 
tronic sound men have been working with 
binaural effects on the theory that one speaker 
pitched high and another pitched low will 
achieve all the harmonic tones and provide 
heightened verisimilitude. The extra speakers 
are being used tentatively for this higher fidel- 
ity. 

These developments are well and good for 
the theater, but what about the drive-in or 
outdoor theater to which so much motion pic- 
ture patronage now goes? Still in the develop- 
ment stage is a three-speaker panel, which can 
be hung in the automobile right under the 
speedometer. It is said to be engineered to give 
the effect of directional sound in the intimate 
confines of a single motor car. 

There have been valid criticisms of the wide 
screen of Cinemascope proportions. The aspect 
is so wide that it dwarfs the height. “It is like 
looking at life from the back of a deep porch,” 
somebody commented, we forget who. 

“Looking down a mail slot,” somebody else 
said. 

“It’s more than the eye can take in and the 
brain can concentrate on,” said still another. 
“It’s more than the eye really wants to see. 
The peripheral images are disconcerting.” 

In the first two Cinemascope pictures, The 
Robe and How to Marry a Millionaire, the fig- 
ures were often monumental, like something 
carved on Mount Rushmore. In The Robe a 
close-up placed us well up Victor Mature’s nos- 
trils. In Millionaire, the figure of Marilyn 
Monroe spread over sixty feet of screen, which 
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made her something other than the cuddly 
armful that justifies her career in the flickers. 

William Wyler, one of the great directors, 
was in Italy making the standard-aspect but 
excellent Roman Holiday while all this was 
going on. He vacationed with his in-laws in 
Dallas and spent his time in the motion picture 
houses trying to catch up. 

He pointed out that the screen achieved its 
independence of the stage by three photo- 
graphic devices going back forty years. They 
were the close-up, the cutback, and the flash- 
back. The close-up in particular brings char- 
acters into intimate view and permits a type 
of dramatic representation that makes the mo- 
tion picture its own kind of art. The close-up, 
and he is right, is either impractical or ineffec- 
tive on the widened screen, leaving the picture 
a pageant-type spectacle or nothing. 

Unless the new movie is produced specifically 
for Cinemascope’s 2.55 to 1 ratio, the theater 
usually settles for 1.66 to 1 or 1.75 to 1, which 
it can do by merely adjusting the masking of 
the screen. The novelty of the new screen 
aspects has almost worn off. Few will go to a 
Cinemascope picture merely because it is Cine- 
mascope. 

The new screen techniques, all of them busi- 
ness deals involving heavy expenditures, have 
been reduced to their artistic validities. Either 
they make the picture better or they don’t 
help it at all. In some cases they might make it 
worse. 

It was twenty-six years ago that we first 
infiltrated this publication at the reiterated in- 
vitation of its editor. At that time we were 
asked to comment on the motion picture’s new 
technique of sound. We prophesied that sound 
was here to stay, dialogue and music, roars and 
pistol shots. In 1928 this was not a safe obser- 
vation, as even the film-makers were doubtful. 
Some were saying that sound would have par- 
tial utility but that the pantomimic eloquence 
of the silent cinema was something the world 
would not part with willingly. 
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Charlie Chaplin eventually yielded to sound, 
and the last silent film-maker disappeared. It 
is perhaps necessary to add here that this men- 
tion of Chaplin does not constitute our en- 
dorsement of either his curiously antiquated 
political views or his far from admirable pri- 
vate life. But Chaplin’s position as one of the 
three or four universally accepted geniuses of 
the silent movie was reached some years before 
we were writing more than penned themes for 
college professors. 

Since prophecy was asked in this article 
about the screen’s latest turn, we respond cate- 
gorically, as follows: 

1. Third-dimension will be discarded unless 
the effect can be achieved without the polaroid 
viewers, which does not seem likely. 

2. All pictures, however, will arrange some 
sort of third-dimension illusion; not the real 
thing, but enough. 

3. The drive-ins are here to stay. 

4. Cinerama has a doubtful future. 

5. Studios now concentrating on Cinema- 
scope will return to pictures for screens less 
wide. 

6. Theaters will adjust to any width from 
standard to Cinemascope and probably show 
most pictures at 1.66 to 1 or 1.75 to 1. 

7. The screen’s new cosmopolitan character 
will make each picture a self-contained project 
and not “just another motion picture.” 

8. The screen will grow as an art-form and 
shrink as a business. 

9. The play will be the thing and the size 
of screens will be only means to the end. 

10. The motion picture will continue to be 
the world’s most largely-patronized form of 
entertainment. 

Three recent decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court will relieve the motion pic- 
ture of many inhibitions. Two had to do with 
alleged conspiracies in restraint of trade. The 
court held that refusal to sell pictures to cer- 
tain independent exhibitors was not prima 
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facie evidence of conspiracy. It has never been 
plausible, economically, to rent first-run rights 
to theaters not in position to earn the maxi- 
mum grosses in the town, 

The ramification of these decisions should 
permit confident development of theater prop- 
erties, new theaters, theaters of smaller seating 
capacities, theaters that can stratify the public 
and regain the patronage of many now missing. 

The third court decision had to do with cen- 
sorship. In effect it destroyed the powers of 
cities and states to bar pictures on grounds 
other than palpable indecencies. It widened the 
meaning of indecency. This does not mean that 
the producers and exhibitors of America have 
any intention of abandoning a code of pro- 
priety. The pressure was to amend the code, 
adopted twenty years ago, to conform to cur- 
rent standards of polite and salubrious ameni- 
ties. 

The pioneer, Samuel Goldwyn, who was most 
active in establishing industry self-discipline 
by a code, is the most active in trying to revise 
it—but to keep it. Actually the responsible 
element of the film industry has not tried to 
make indecent pictures. The controversies 
have been over borderline cases involving, shall 
we say, 2 modern versus a Victorian viewpoint. 
Most of the egregious offenses have been in 
advertising, not in the pictures themselves; 
and neither studios, press, nor exhibitors have 
questioned the code rulings. 

Today’s articulation of caviling orthodoxy 
has led to pressures that were beyond the scope 
of the code. Pictures involved in the court de- 
cision were only offensive to particular re- 
ligious sects. The Supreme Court disavowed 
interest in implementing by law the beliefs of 
any one group. It did not rule against police 
powers to enforce common-sense decency. 

As a result the studios may feel free to align 
pictures with accepted themes and styles of 
stage plays and fiction, with greater play of 
the inspirational impulse rather than the tacti- 
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cal circumlocution. The result may be pictures 
that mean more to more people. 

Moralists may relax in the faith that these 
pictures will be as clean, say, as their own liv- 
ing rooms. 


Reviews of Books 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE XV 


as well drop the pretense of Olympian objec- 
tivity; in an area as controversial as this a re- 
viewer speaks only for himself), follows: 

1. U.S. policy should be guided by enlight- 
ened national interest, not by collective 
security or by what George Kennan calls our 
utopian legalistic-moralistic standards. In the 
present world of sovereign national states, this 
makes sense to me, but I believe that Barnes 
and his colleagues underestimate the complexi- 
ties involved in determining precisely what is 
“enlightened.” British and French policy has 
always been based exclusively on national in- 
terest, but one can scarcely call their diplo- 
macy vis-a-vis Hitler in the thirties “enlight- 
ened.” Moreover, though I am convinced that 
for America to engage in crusades to make the 
world over in accord with its own notions of 
what is moral and ethical (surely ethnocentric 
imperial isolationism with a vengeance!) 
would be the sheerest folly, I question whether 
it is either possible or desirable for the United 
States to exclude all moral considerations from 
its power-political relations with other nations. 
Power implies responsibility and responsibility 
involves morality; the amoral cynicism of 
Hitler and Stalin in international affairs seems 
to me neither worthy of imitation nor, in the 
long run, “enlightened.” I also agree with 
Bertrand Russell that those persons who react 
to Nazi and Soviet brutalities without moral 
indignation are “necessarily people devoid of 
humanity.” With these qualifications, how- 
ever, I am in accord with Barnes’s position. 
Those readers who are timid about agreeing 
with Barnes about anything are urged to 
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examine George Kennan’s American Diplo- 
macy, 1900-1950, Hans J. Morgenthau’s In 
Defense of the National Interest, and Frederick 
Schuman’s The Commonwealth of Man. In 
general, these men are: unquestioned supporters 
of Roosevelt’s foreign policy, but on this point 
they are in wholehearted agreement with 
Barnes. 

2. Germany, Japan, and Italy represented no 
threat to the vital interests of the United States 
in the 1930’s. This is not a “fact,” Dr. Barnes, 
but an assumption made about available 
“facts.” While I believe it is unworthy of 
serious scholars in a free society (such as Allan 
Nevins and Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.) to start 
shouting, screaming, and throwing smear 
words around whenever they encounter this 
assumption, I believe it is equally incumbent 
upon Barnes and his associates to recognize 
that honest men may reasonably disagree on 
this point without their being what Barnes 
calls “totalitarian liberals.” Such informed 
students of international politics as Kennan, 
Morgenthau, and Schuman, though they 
accept the first assumption above, dissent from 
this second one. It is quite possible that if the 
revisionists were more willing to grant the 
sincerity of the Roosevelt administration’s 
belief that German nazism and Japanese mili- 
tarism were grave threats to the national in- 
terests of the United States, there would be 
less hostility to the airing of revisionist views. 
But extremism on both sides of this issue—as 
on so many other issues today—is, alas, likely 
to continue. I am beginning to believe Manés 
Sperber was right when he szid recently that 
“nowadays moderation is a new and courageous 
form of nonconformism.” 

3. The majority of Americans wanted to 
keep out of World War II. True, I believe, if 
one is to judge by the numerous polls taken in 
this country down to the time of Pearl Harbor. 
It should be noted, however, that many of the 
steps which the United States took in inter- 
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vening in the European war—Lend-Lease, for 
example—were acts voted for by Congress and 
not the unilateral acts of the executive branch 
of government. Perhaps most Americans who 
were reluctant to go to war were in the moral 
dilemma of this writer down to Pearl Harbor: 
vigorously anti-Nazi and at the same time 
strongly antiwar. This position was no doubt 
inconsistent, but it did, at least, have the merit 
of carrying with it an awareness of the tragic 
moral complexities and ambiguities involved 
in any policy which the United States adopted 
at the time—an awareness that neither the ex- 
treme isolationists nor the extreme interven- 
tionists of the period seemed to possess. 

4. The Roosevelt administration must bear 
a large part of the responsibility for the tragedy 
at Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941. True, I 
think. It is quite clear from the records of the 
various Pearl Harbor investigations (including 
the majority report of the Congressional com- 
mittee of 1945-46 which was dominated by 
Democrats) that after the July, 1941, em- 
bargo on trade with Japan, all responsible 
authorities in Washington knew that war was 
inevitable and stated so repeatedly to one 
another on occasions too numerous to cite here. 
It is also clear that after Secretary Hull dis- 
patched an “ultimatum” to Japan on Novem- 
ber 26, he realized that diplomacy was at an 
end and that, as he told Secretary Stimson, “it 
is now in the hands of you and Knox—the 
Army and the Navy.” (Secretary Stimson 
opposed waiting for the Japanese to attack and 
urged that American planes in the Philippines 
attack the Japanese fleet without warning.) 
Though there is still some controversy about 
the significance of the “East Wind, Rain” 
message (intercepted by Navy Intelligence on 
December 4) which indicated that Japan had 
given the signal for the attack on Britain and 
the United States, there is little doubt that the 
decoded messages (“MAGIC”) between Novem- 
ber 26 and December 7 indicated plainly to our 
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officials in Washington that war was imminent. 
My own interpretation—probably too charit- 
able for the revisionists—is that Washington 
expected the Japanese to strike, but not at 
Pearl Harbor, and was thus taken by surprise, 
as were Kimmel and Short, who had not been 
properly alerted. I also believe that Professor 
John P. Roche of Haverford College is right 
in suggesting that “a certain amount of racism, 
a perhaps unconscious faith in white suprem- 
acy” led our statesmen to underestimate Japan 
and to write her off as a second- or third-rate 
power which did not have to be taken seriously. 
I wished then and still wish that our adminis- 
tration leaders had shown the moral courage 
of Winston Churchill at the time: following 
news of the shocking losses inflicted by the 
Japanese forces on the British in the South 
Pacific right after Pearl Harbor, the Prime 
Minister rose in the House of Commons to 
announce that he was prepared to take full 
responsibility for the disaster upon himself, 
pending further investigation. General George 
Marshall, by the way, increased his stature 
immeasurably in my opinion when he admitted 
to Congress during the investigation of 1945- 
46 his negligence in failing to alert Army and 
Navy commanders at Pearl Harbor to the pre- 
carious situation during the fateful days before 
December 7. 

5. The Roosevelt administration talked peace 
(“again and again and again”), but took steps, 
many of them unknown to Congress and the 
American people, that made our entry into war 
inevitable. True, also, in part. While I would 
not go so far as Clare Booth Luce, our present 
ambassador to Italy, and say that Roosevelt 
“lied” us into war, I think it uncontestable 
that the Roosevelt administration was some- 
thing less than candid to the public about the 
policy which it was following prior to our 
entry into war. A few examples: secret British- 
American staff talks in Washington, January- 


March, 1941; secret conference in Singapore, 
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April, 1941, at which United States forces 
were committed to attack the Japanese if the 
latter passed a designated point in the Pacific; 
institution of naval patrols in the Atlantic to 
report German submarines to British ships 
(emphatically denied by Roosevelt when ques- 
tioned at press conferences). A final example, 
throwing light on the psychology of the 
administration at this time: in June, 1941, 
when Alsop and Kintner (newspaper column- 
ists supporting the administration) reported 
that a United States destroyer on Atlantic 
patrol had dropped depth charges on a German 
sub, Secretary of the Navy Knox furiously ex- 
claimed: “I don’t know where they got their 
information, but I do know that it was a 
terrible thing to print, right or wrong.” It is 
noteworthy that such strong supporters of 
Roosevelt’s foreign policy as Blair Bolles, 
Frederick Schuman, and Thomas A. Bailey 
concede the point. In his The Man in the 
Street, Bailey puts it this way: 


Franklin Roosevelt repeatedly deceived the 
American people during the period before Pearl 
Harbor. ... He was like the physician who must 
tell the patient lies for the patient’s own good. 
. . « The country was overwhelmingly non- 
interventionist to the very day of Pearl 
Harbor, and an overt attempt to lead the 
people into war would have resulted in certain 
failure and an almost certain ousting of 
Roosevelt in 1940, with a complete defeat of 
his ultimate aim. . .. 

A president who cannot entrust the people 
with the truth betrays a certain lack of faith 
in the basic tenets of democracy. But because 
the masses are notoriously shortsighted and 
generally cannot see danger until it is at their 
throats, our statesmen are forced to deceive 
them into an awareness of their own long-run 
interests. This is clearly what Roosevelt had to 
do, and who shall say that posterity will not 
thank him for it? 


This makes unpleasant reading, but I think 
it has to be faced up to by all those who are 
profoundly concerned about the relation 
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between democracy and foreign policy—a 
problem which Tocqueville predicted over a 
century ago would be the most critical that 
American democracy would ever have to face. 
Personally, I have always felt that if the 
Roosevelt administration had taken its case for 
intervention openly to the people in the years 
1939 to 1941, regardless of outcome, the moral 
climate of this country would have been far 
superior to what it has been in the postwar 
period. (Is not the receptivity of Americans 
today to the irresponsible attacks of the 
McCarthyites on the New Deal-Fair Deal 
administrations due, at least in part, to the 
deep-seated feeling that there was duplicity on 
the part of our governmental leaders in the pre- 
Pearl Harbor period?) It is quite possible, of 
course, that Bailey is right: public opinion in a 
democracy is shortsighted and obstructionist, 
and our statesmen must of necessity engage in 
a certain amount of evasion and equivocation 
in order to protect and safeguard our national 
security in times of crisis. But if this is true, 
then we must “recognize it and measure the 
full seriousness of it—and find something to do 
about it,” as George Kennan has commented. 
“If it was the workings of our democracy that 
were inadequate in the past, let us say so. Who- 
ever thinks the future is going to be easier than 
the past is certainly mad. And the system 
under which we are going to have to conduct 
foreign policy is, I hope and pray, the system 
of democracy.” 

Reviewing the first of the revisionist books 
in 1947 for Dwight MacDonald’s little high- 
brow magazine Politics, Helen Mears, Far 
Eastern specialist, remarked that if this were a 
rational universe, the American people, regard- 
less of their views on foreign policy, would be 
discussing the points raised by Morgenstern 
with great earnestness throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. I am inclined to say 
the same thing about the Barnes symposium. 


Paul F. Boller, Jr. 
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O’NEILL’S PILGRIMAGE 


The Haunted Heroes of Eugene 
O'Neill 


BY EDWIN A. ENGEL 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge $4.75 


“THE CURTAIN FALLS, the play is played,” wrote 
William Ernest Henley in his famous ballade 
of dead actors that ends: “Into the night go 
one and all.” We may think thus not only 
when the theater curtain falls but when we, 
as audience-readers, learn of the death of so 
gifted and controversial a playwright as Eu- 
gene Gladstone O’Neill. Now is the time, too, 
to turn, as did Walt Whitman, with a “back- 
ward glance o’er travel’d roads.” We may rec- 
ognize, with Whitman, the value of the rem- 
iniscent résumé of our experiences, “long 
afterwards, looking at the actualities away 
back past, with all their practical excitations 
gone.” What delight, says Whitman, in view- 
ing our “varied jaunt of years”! Already, not 
long after O’Neill’s dying, numerous appraisals 
of his most unusual and “varied jaunt of years” 
have appeared. Representative is John Mason 
Brown’s characterization of both O’Neill’s po- 
sition and his contributions as unique. “He 
stood alone — magnificently alone — having 
neither rivals nor equals. That is why his dying 
is like having a towering volcanic island slip 
overnight into the swallowing sea.” (Saturday 
Review, December, 1953.) That, too, is why 
Mr. Engel has made a very timely contribu- 
tion in his critical and imaginative The 
Haunted Heroes of Eugene O’Neill—the first 
full-length American study of O’Neill in 
eighteen years. 

Mr. Engel draws his thematic motif from 
Lazarus Laughed (III, 1): “Men still need 
their swords to slash at ghosts in the dark. 
Men, those haunted heroes!” Thus keynoted, 
this critique presents a full tracing of O’Neill’s 
“pilgrimage from turmoil to peace.” The au- 
thor’s interest, however, centers not upon fa- 
miliar biographical details, readily obtainable 
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from Barrett H. Clark’s early biography or 
Richard Dana Skinner’s Eugene O'Neill: A 
Poet’s Quest. Rather, he is primarily concerned 
with the interpretation and evaluation of the 
extant plays. Yet Mr. Engel is most perceptive 
in viewing O’Neill’s private life “as far more 
illuminating than a study of contemporary 
political and social history.” In tracing the 
steps in O’Neill’s preoccupation with the uni- 
versal and the abstract, Mr. Engel analyzes the 
playwright’s dramatization of personal his- 
tory, thinly disguised. In this study such ex- 
periences assume importance only as they con- 
ditioned O’Neill’s personality and determined 
his creative development. Thus, his religious 
apostasy, his early resentment of his gifted 
actor-father, his devotion to his mother, his 
youthful destitution, illness, unhappy mar- 
riages, and a dread of death are all critically 
related to O’Neill’s preoccupation (early and 
late) with haunted men and women—with 
mental suffering and internal forces driving 
victims to tragedy. 

In a four-part criticism, chronologically de- 
signed, Mr. Engel intensively interprets the 
plays as they reveal the progressive sharpening 
of O’Neill’s perception of the American ar- 
tist’s predicament in a Puritan-Philistine so- 
ciety. O’Neill’s own preparation as dramatist 
(from the days of his vagrancy to his first 
professional play, Beyond the Horizon, 1919) 
is presented against the background of the new 
age of enterprise in conflict with the genteel 
tradition. The emerging critics of American 
culture, American producers of the modern 
European drama, the experimental spirit of 
George Cram Cook and the Provincetown 
Players, translations of plays by Ibsen, Haupt- 
mann, and Strindberg, the inspiration of 
Nietzsche, and Freud’s The Interpretation of 
Dreams (1900)—all of these but suggest the 
new forces which led young O’Neill to dream 
of a theater of tomorrow. Sharing the en- 
thusiasm of his fellow “radicals” of the 
1920’s—men like Cook, Robert Edmond Jones, 
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Cleon Trockmorton, and Kenneth Macgown— 
O’Neill boldly experimented with stagecraft. 
Early experimentation with mobs, masks, solil- 
oquies, visions, and other innovations (all con- 
fessions of faith in a new theater) anticipated 
O’Neill’s mature artistic achievements. 

Mr. Engel’s expert criticism makes us see 
O’Neill as an “uncommonly gifted, exciting, 
original, prolific” seeker of truth, “in both 
outward and inward worlds—pagan and Chris- 
tian.”” Throughout his career O’Neill, through 
success and failure, dramatized the world as 
belonging to “the insensitive, unperceptive, 
unself-conscious brute.” Like Henry Adams, 
he was a student of the forces that determine 
men’s destinies. Accordingly, his most memor- 
able characters symbolize the devastating ef- 
fects of modern civilization upon men’s souls 
and characters. Powerful and often mysterious 
forces, such as the sea, electricity, religion, big 
business, sex, dreams, and death, are tragically 
related to destinies marked by futility, empti- 
ness, and even chaos. The Dreamy Kid, the 
Hairy Ape and Mildred Douglas, Jim Harris 
and Ella Downey, Marco Polo, Kukachin, and 
Kublai Kaan, Dion Anthony and William 
Brown, Emma Crosby, Anna Christie, Nina 
Leeds, and Lavinia Mannon variously are the 
victims of obsessions. Like other O’Neill char- 
acters, they are haunted, ever seeking a vision 
of life, frequently indulging in religious or 
social debates, and throughout their “‘death in 
life” yearning for “death-birth-peace.” 

In critical retrospect, Professor Engel, oddly 
enough, evaluates O’Neill’s effortlessly written 
earlier plays (three of the four Glencairn 
pieces, The Dreamy Kid, The Emperor Jones, 
and Desire Under the Elms) as more impressive 
than the ponderous later dramas (The Great 
God Brown, A Strange Interlude, Mourning 
Becomes Electra, and The Ice Man Cometh). 
He feels that “Both The Emperor Jones and 
Desire Under the Elms remain unsurpassed in 
the entire range of American drama and de- 
serve to be ranked with the finest anywhere 
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since Ibsen.” In conclusion, Mr. Engel notes 
O’Neill’s firm integrity and uncompromising 
regard for the truth, his inspiring of other 
playwrights, his influence on audiences (in in- 
creasing popular awareness of psychological, 
philosophical, and religious problems) , and his 
grandeur (both true and false). 

Ima Honaker Herron 


POLITICS AND CHRISTIANITY 


Christian Realism and Political 
Problems 
BY REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 


IN ELEVEN selected essays ranging from “Faith 
and the Empirical Method in Modern Realism” 
to “Coherence, Incoherence, and Christian 
Faith” Reinhold Niebuhr seeks to show the 
relevance of Christian thought to political 
problems. Although the selections cover a 
variety of subjects, one basic theme underlies 
all of them: that the Christian understanding 
of human selfhood affords a more adequate 
basis for comprehending man than the current 
so-called realistic views of man. 


$3.00 


In his characteristically pungent language, 
Niebuhr holds up for examination the far from 
realistic presuppositions which undergird the 
main psychological and social disciplines of our 
day—presuppositions which do justice neither 
to the destructive nor the creative elements of 
man’s spirit. Our social and psychological 
sciences, says Niebuhr, have been able to teach 
us a great deal about man and his community, 
but it is significant that these disciplines have 
been fruitful of many errors and illusions, pre- 
cisely because their conclusions (which result 
from presuppositions about the perfectibility 
of man and the idea of progress) do not con- 
form to the facts of human experience. If man 
is regarded as a product of nature, moral 
relativism results; if man is regarded idealis- 
tically through the eyes of reason, moral senti- 
mentality results. 
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Christian presuppositions do not endow one 
with a wisdom that enables him to escape 
errors and faulty analyses, but they do present 
him with a concept of the human selfhood 
which enables him to view the heights of 
human creativity and the depths of human 
destructiveness without falling into the errors 
of moral cynicism or sentimentality. Christian- 
ity assumes that man’s creativity and destruc- 
tiveness both root in his spiritual capacity to 
transcend—and at the same time remain a part 
of—nature and history: 


According to the Christian view, the human 
self arises as an independent and self-deter- 
mining force in the very social process and 
historical continuum, in which it is also a 
creature. Its freedom is a radical one because 
the self is not easily brought under the control 
of reason just as it is not easily kept within the 
confines of nature’s harmonies. This freedom is 
the basis of the self’s destructive as well as 
creative powers; and there is no simple possi- 
bility of making nice distinctions between 
human destructiveness and creativity. ... Man 
stands perpetually outside and beyond every 
social, natural, communal, and rational co- 
hesion. He is not bound by any of them, which 
makes for his creativity; he is tempted to make 
use of all of them for his own ends, and this is 
the basis of his destructiveness. 


In the essay ““Why is Communism so Evil?” 
Niebuhr applies this theme, saying that the 
idealistic utopian equalitarianism of commu- 
nism is the basis of its evil, for it provides a 
moral facade and warrant for the suppression 
and sacrifice of immediate values in the his- 
torical process for the sake of reaching so 
ideal a goal. The ruthless, unlimited power 
which operates behind a screen of pretended 
ideal ends is both more dangerous and more 
evil than pure cynical defiance of moral ends, 
for the utopian illusion yields a fierce self- 
righteousness which blinds Communists to 
their own aggrandizement, and gives a spir- 
itual depth to a diabolic evil which has shocked 
the world. 
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Niebuhr, a staunch supporter of the United 
Nations, applies his basic theme to the U.N. in 
an illuminating essay called “The Illusion of 
World Government” and again to our interna- 
tional relations in a selection entitled “The 
Foreign Policy of American Conservatism and 
Liberalism.” 

The key essay in the book, and actually the 
only essay that is entirely new, is the one 
headed “‘Augustine’s Political Realism.” Au- 
gustine was more realistic in conceiving self 
as a unity of mind and body, says Niebuhr, 
than are those today who regard mind as the 
seat of virtue because it has the capacity to 
bring all impulses into order and the body as 
the seat of evil because it manifests lusts, Back 
of these and able to use both or either of them 
is the self, always seeking its own promotion. 

The inability of modern social and psycho- 
logical disciplines to discover the corruption 
of self-interest in man’s rational pursuits and 
their consequent failure to measure the spir- 
itual dimension of man’s inhumanity and 
cruelty give an air of sentimentality to the 
learning of our whole liberal culture. Augus- 
tine’s understanding of the spiritual dignity 
and spiritual depravity of man is, despite 
Augustine’s shortcomings, more realistic and 
merits modern man’s deepest study. 

Reinhold Niebuhr is a prophet-theologian 
and a student of history and political affairs. 
His analysis of the relevance of Christianity to 
political problems is refreshing and highly 


stimulating. Clyde L. Manschreck 


RIESMAN ON VEBLEN 

Thorstein Veblen: A Critical 
Interpretation 

BY DAVID RIESMAN 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York $3.00 


HIRAM HAYDN surely deserves some sort of 
editor’s award for selecting David Riesman, 
professor of social science at the University of 
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Chicago and author of two remarkable studies 
of the American character, The Lonely Crowd 
(1950) and Faces in the Crowd (1952), to do 
the study of Thorstein Veblen for Scribner’s 
“Twentieth Century Library” of “thinkers of 
the past hundred years who have most influ- 
enced the intellectual currents of our time.” 
Where previous volumes in the series with 
which this reader is familiar (Gregory Zil- 
boorg’s Freud, Jerome Nathanson’s Dewey, 
Paul B. Sears’s Darwin, and Lloyd Morris’ Wil- 
liam James) were competent but unexciting, 
Riesman’s critical interpretation of Veblen is, 
like everything else he does, a magnificent ad- 
venture of ideas, filled with acute judgments, 
imaginative insights, thoughtful reflections, 
and stylistic brilliances. There is no doubt 
about it: Riesman’s is one of the finest minds 
at work in the American academic world to- 
day. 

Much of what Veblen had to say in the forty 
years or so before 1929 now seems unexception- 
able. His “canons of pecuniary taste’”—con- 
spicuous leisure, conspicuous consumption, 
conspicuous waste—have become so familiar 
since they were first formulated as to border 
on platitudes; and there is some indication that 
they have been replaced in part here and there 
by “canons of Veblenian taste,” even (or per- 
haps especially) in the very leisure-class circles 
which he so mercilessly dissected in The Theory 
of the Leisure Class in 1899. Riesman believes 
that Veblen is still worthy of considerable re- 
spect, but he is by no means a devotee of this 
“disturbing genius.” Veblen, according to Ries- 
man, “suffers from the extraordinarily rapid 
changes which have made his experience, not 
obsolete, but peripheral to our own,” and his 
socio-economic analysis appears “oversimple” 
today, inadequate for understanding contem- 
porary society. Nevertheless, the “recurrent 
charm of his intellect, the bite of his sarcasm, 
the period flavor of his hatreds and affections” 
remain appealing, and he “‘steadily recalls us 
to the study of fundamentals, even if they are 
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not the same fundamentals that attracted 
him.” 

While there is no part of Riesman’s analysis 
that is without interest, perhaps the first chap- 
ter (a judicious psychoanalytic probing of 
Veblen’s personality) and the last (a compari- 
son of Veblen with Mark Twain and Henry 
Ford) are the most fascinating. But the book 
as a whole is so good that it is quite possible 
that readers encountering both Veblen and 
Riesman here for the first time will be led to 
search out, not more Veblen, but more Ries- 
man. 


Paul F. Boller, Jr. 


RELIGION AND THE STATE 


America’s Way in Church, State and 
Society 

BY JOSEPH MARTIN DAWSON 

Macmillan, New York $2.50 


AMONG THE MANY complex problems which 
confront us in this confused time none is more 
basically important than that of the relation 
of religion to the state. All of our great free- 
doms stem from freedom of conscience—free- 
dom of speech, freedom of assembly, freedom 
of the press. These great freedoms constitute 
one bundle; destroy one and all are on the way 
to extinction. The people of the United States 
are now engaged in a world-wide struggle to 
preserve freedom, to which we are committed 
both by tradition and experience, not only for 
ourselves but for all mankind. For freedom en- 
dangered in one part of the world endangers 
freedom in every part of the world. Perhaps 
the greatest contribution that America has 
made, in the realm of religion as well as in the 
realm of politics, is the achievement of that 
relationship between church and state whereby 
the individual has the right to carry on re- 
ligiously as he pleases, so long as he does not 
disobey the civil or criminal law, and the 
church has the guarantee of noninterference 
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from the state. Two of the principal factors 
responsible for making the United States the 
“thome of the free” were: (1) from the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century onward, Amer- 
ica became the refuge for all Europeans perse- 
cuted for conscience; (2) when independence 
was achieved, the principle of the separation of 
church and state was written into the funda- 
mental law of the land. As a consequence the 
United States became a nation of religious 
minorities, all eventually recognized as equal 
in the eyes of the law. Among the most consist- 
ent and tireless defenders of our freedoms and 
of the principle of the separation of church 
and state have been the American Baptists, one 
of whose present-day leaders is the author of 
this informed and forthright book. 

In the first chapter, entitled “The Ameri- 
canization of the Churches,” the author pre- 
sents a brief and somewhat inadequate survey 
of the historic factors which have been re- 
sponsible for the “American Way” in church 
and state, while the remaining ten chapters 
constitute a survey of recent developments 
which in his opinion threaten the “Amer- 
ican Way.” Chief among them is the challenge 
to the principle of the separation of church and 
state in the public school situation. The author 
holds with James Bryce that the state ought to 
be “neutral and impartial as between different 
faiths,” and agrees with Charles A. Beard in 
designating the Constitution of the United 
States as purely a secular document. But he 
has little patience with those of his contempo- 
raries, both Catholic and non-Catholic, who 
read into the term “secular” an antireligious 
and even an atheistic connotation. He holds 
that the principal threat to the “American 
Way” in our public schools comes from the 
Roman Catholics who reject the principle of 
the separation of church and state and not 
only denounce the public schools as pagan but 
declare “that the courts, legislators, and teach- 
ers are working with communists, materialists, 
agnostics and secularists.” All this, the author 
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thinks, is simply a part of Catholic propaganda 
for their parochial schools; and Catholics per- 
sist, he feels, in misusing the term “secularism” 
as a smoke screen “to mobilize public opinion” 
to secure government money for their numer- 
ous institutions, The author comes valiantly to 
the support of the Supreme Court in its much- 
maligned decision in the McCollum case, which 
forbade the churches to teach their respective 
faiths in public school buildings. This decision, 
however, does not outlaw teaching about re- 
ligion in the schools. 

Another serious danger to our basic freedom, 
in the author’s opinion, is the Catholic attempt 
to change the Constitution, or rather to rein- 
terpret the First Amendment, so as to permit 
the government to grant financial aid to all 
the churches. This is, of course, an attempt to 
create a “multiple Church establishment.” An- 
other threat to the “American Way” is the 
agitation to appoint a United States ambassa- 
dor to the Vatican. This attempt met almost 
100 per cent Protestant and Jewish opposition. 
The statement issued by the American Jewish 
Congress is an able summary of the salient 
arguments against such an appointment. It 
declares that such an appointment would “rep- 
resent recognition of a particular religious 
body... and... would constitute a serious 
breach in separation of Church and State and 
provide both precedent and encouragement for 


the intensification of religious pressures on gov- 


ernmental policy.” Still another danger, to 
which the author calls forceful attention, comes 
from the fact that “economics is inseparable 
from religion” and that capitalism as well as 
communism has become a religion, with its 
peculiar scale of values, in which “a successful 
business venture is considered evidence of di- 
vine favor.” And today capitalism, fearful of 
its survival in a world in revolt, has developed 
“an almost excited concern for religion” of the 
kind which it approves. But to quote Raymond 
Moley in this connection: 


..+ material services cannot be the primary 
mission of liberty. If life is to have value, lib- 
erty must meet the need for a progressive 
growth in mind and spirit of the individual. 
The lesson of all religion is that we are here to 
be fitted for a destiny beyond this material 
world. 


It is seldom that this reviewer has come upon 

a “meatier” book than this slender volume of 

less than two hundred pages, and he can, with- 

out apology, recommend it to all those who 

are concerned for the preservation of the 
“American Way.” 

William Warren Sweet 


MELVILLE AS FAMILY MAN 
Herman Melville: Cycle and Epicycle 


BY ELEANOR MELVILLE METCALF 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge $5.00 


AND WHY, pray, yet another book about Mel- 
ville, particularly when some of this material 
has appeared before? The answer is that here 
Melville appears as he was known to the im- 
mediate family circle. These are a granddaugh- 
ter’s recollections of her illustrious forebear, 
pieced out by family correspondence and un- 
published diaries. Here, then, is the celebrated 
author in the role of a family man. And how 
did he impress those next to him? Mainly he 
was a worry. He needed a change. When it 
wasn’t his health, it was his taciturnity; and 
when it wasn’t either of those, it was the strug- 
gle with poverty, or his restlessness. A heritage 
of poor nerves caused Herman’s spirits to rise 
or fall with slight provocation. Gansevoorts 
“were renowned for hot tempers—and loud 
sneezes,” and Herman’s whimseys led to fears 
for his mind. 

Despite his solicitous family, Melville led a 
fairly robust life. He enjoyed hiking up Sad- 
dletree Mountain, was handy with an ax, and 
was ever ready to cart visitors around. 

There is a hint that his going off to sea may 
have been over disappointment in love. When 
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he did marry, his mother, his brother Tom, and 
four sisters, in addition to Allan Melville and 
his bride, all barged in on the establishment. 
Herman resorted to hour-long walks, took an 
occasional hand at whist, or indulged in such 
an orgy of visiting relatives that his wife was 
“fairly sick and tired of returning calls.” 
Occasionally there were “portentous dinners,” 
though more often want stalked the Melville 
household. It was then that a generous father- 
in-law stepped in. Attempts were made to get 
a consular appointment for Herman, but in 
vain. At last he got a job as customs inspector 
at four dollars a day, a job he held for twenty 
years until a windfall enabled him to retire and 
finish his writing. 

Melville confesses that Redburn and White 
Jacket were written for money. ““What I feel 
moved to write,” he says, “is banned,—it will 
not pay.” The most revealing letter in the book 
points out the singular influence on him of 
Hawthorne. Melville’s neighbor, Sophia Haw- 
thorne, reports Herman’s saying that “Mr. 
Hawthorne’s great but hospitable silence drew 
him out—that it was astonishing how sociable 
his silence was.” It is our loss that Hawthorne 
never used the Agatha story which Melville 
magnanimously offered him, for it is of true 
Hawthornesque texture. 

Melville had his quirks, as what genius has 
not? Occasionally he was given “to irreverent 
language in conversation,” and he was a bit 
heterodox as to clean linen. His daughters re- 
sented him; one son was a rover and another 
was a suicide; but Melville had strong loyalties 
to his clan, even if he “failed to find his being” 
in his intimate circle. As Hawthorne observed, 
he could “neither believe, nor be comfortable 
in his unbelief, being too honest and courag- 
eous not to try to do one or the other.” He 
received from his family more sympathy than 
understanding, and altogether too much worry. 
This book is excellent for what one may read 
between the lines. 


Ernest E. Leisy 
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“Every man-jack in the army knew that 
Monterey was his victory and his alone.” 


General 


William Jenkins 
Worth 


Monterey ’s Forgotten Hero 


BY EDWARD S. WALLACE 


Here is the first full-scale biography of a superlatively gifted soldier 
whose role in the Mexican War paralleled closely that of General George 
Patton in World War II, but whose career was sidetracked by petty 
jealousy on the part of another American hero, General Winfield Scott. 


William Jenkins Worth has never received his just deserts in our 
military history, largely because of the enmity of Winfield Scott who 
outlived him and wrote and spoke against him. Worth’s career is shown 
in its proper light in this biography, much of which is based on previ- 
ously unknown letters and manuscripts. 


Edward S. Wallace is the co-author of The Story of the U.S. Cavalry. 
He was an Air Force officer in both world wars and for some time served 
as military historian in a civilian status with the Air Force. 


GENERAL WILLIAM JENKINS WORTH does full justice to the 
drama of the colorful events it describes. The book is exciting reading. 


262 Pages Illustrated $5.00 
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"The Naylor Company is well and favorably known as one of the most 
progressive and successful regional book publishing houses in America.” 


New Books From NAYLORS 
For Spring 1954 


Non-Fiction 

EARLY DAYS IN TEXAS, By Felda Davis Shanklin ($3.00) — Half- 

forgotten happenings, long-buried anecdotes and brightly 

revived sketches of pioneer life in the Southwest assume new 

and glossy facets in this re-creation of the excitement and 

animation of the old West. 

SPANISH MISSIONS OF TEXAS, By Walter F. McCaleb and Aurora McCaleb Pitkin ($3.00) 
— An important historical work dealing with the Mission establishment period of Texas. 
COLONEL JACK HAYS, TEXAS RANGER, By Col. Harry McCorry Henderson ($2.50) — An 
intimate insight into the character and career of that remarkable exponent of the Texas 
Ranger — Jack Hays. 

RED MOON CALLED ME, By Gertrude Golden ($3.00) — Memoirs of a schoolteacher in the 
Government Indian Service, supplemented with a large section of illustrations. Western 
Americana. 

RIO GRANDE VALLEY OF TEXAS, THE, By Stambaugh and Stambaugh ($4.50) — Comprehen- 
sive and factual work — both the history and economic development of the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley. 

THE WENDS OF TEXAS, By Anne Blasig ($4.00) —Counterparts of the Pilgrims who 
migrated in 1620 to find freedom from oppression and to establish a new way of life. A 
story of early Texas pioneers. 

THE SIEGE OF LOPENO, By Thor Warner ($3.50) — The true story of une man’s war against 
his clever enemies to hold his interests in what is now the Lopeno Oil and Gas Field in 
Zapata County, Texas. 


Fiction 

JAKE BELL, RANGE RIDER, By Upton Barnard ($3.00) — The story of a lone cowhand who 
followed the Mesquite Trail. 

EACH PURPLE CURTAIN, By Wallace Perry ($3.75) — Here is a closely-knit tale of fear 
and unbridled emotion told against a backdrop of romance and political intrigue. Texas 
and New Mexico locale. 

GHOST RIDERS OF THE MOGOLLON, By Ivan Lee Kuykendall ($2.50) — One of the most 
sanguinary tales of murder and conspiracy in the annals of Western lore. Western Amer- 
icana. Arizona locale. 

A TEXAN’S ANTIC-DOTES, By Fred J. Tarrant ($2.50) — Antic-Dotes is the height of 
uninhibited originality and inventiveness. A new hit on the Texas Laugh Parade. 
TEXAS-BROKE, By William T. Sieber ($3.00) — A sympathetic recording of the terrors and 
heartbreaks which beset the Wilmots in their efforts to gain their birthrights — health, a 
livelihood — and, if possible, happiness. Colorado River Bottom and Atascosa County. 
BOWIE’S LOST MINE, By Dr. M. E. Francis ($2.00) —A colorful, vitally alive and fast- 
moving volume based on a legend as long told in Texas. 


At all Bookstores 
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